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MORALS AND ECONOMICS 


HE recent decision of the Canadian Govern- 
ment to place an embargo on imports of 
certain Russian goods, wood products, coal, 

asbestos, and furs, may have a deeper significance 
than at first appears. Part of the Conservative 
press has hailed this move as a magnificent moral 
gesture on the part of the government, a virtuous 
protest against the exploitation of the Russian 
worker; but this ethical aspect of the case is 
somewhat weakened by the fact that the embargo 
is limited in its application. Why should it be 
sinful to import coal from the U.S.S.R. while the 
importation of caviar from the same source 
remains quite irreproachable? Our politicians 
may be very solicitous for the welfare of the down- 
trodden Russian proletariat, but it is quite evident 
that on this occasion, at any rate, they were 
guided by quite other considerations. The Toronto 
Mail and Empire infers that the ban on Russian 
goods is the result of conversations between Mr. 
Hoover and Mr. Bennett, during the latter’s visit 
to Washington. The United States is to keep out 
Russian pulpwood (also on moral grounds) and 
continue to import from Canada, while we will 
accept anthracite coal from the U.S. but not from 
the U.S.S.R. It is possible that the Senate may 
block the President’s plan, or the matter may be 
carried to the Supreme Court, in which case Mr. 
Bennett may regret his precipitate rejection of 
Russia’s offer to purchase ten million dollars’ 
worth of Canadian agricultural machinery. But 
let us suppose that the arrangement goes through 
according to plan. Does this mean that a re- 
orientation of Canadian foreign policy is under 
way, and that in future we are to look to Wash- 
ington for a lead rather than to London? Mr. 
Bennett received rather a rude rebuff from the 
Labour Government when he presented his scheme 
for Empire preferences at the last Imperial Con- 
ference and it rather looks as if, on the rebound, 
he has fallen into the arms of Mr. Hoover. After 
all, the ties that bind St. James and Wall Streets 
are much more in evidence these days than those 
between St. James and Lombard. 


BOUNTEOUS HARVESTS 


HROUGHOUT the ages man has had to steel 
himself to face every kind of privation. 
Food famines have been among the common- 

places of life, and in each generation only a 
favoured few have been able to obtain more than 
the bare necessities for existence. Only in our 
time have the industrialized nations of the West 
had to face a new menace—the over-production 
of wealth. There is a huge surplus of wheat in 
the world today, and unless Canada can’ solve the 
riddle of the disposal of her stocks of grain she 
will have to meet the greatest economic crisis in 
her history. Many solutions have been offered by 
the experts, but most of these have been super- 
ficial or entirely futile. Two suggestions have 
been made that are worthy of some consider- 
ation: (1) that the Federal Government should 
peg the price of wheat, (2) that the leading 
wheat-producing countries should hold a confer- 
ence and arrange for a limitation of production. 
One objection to the first proposal is that if the 
price were pegged at a figure below the cost of 
production it would only act as a measure of 
temporary relief, and unless the price climbs back 
to the $1.00 mark within the next year or so tens 
of thousands of farmers would go under; while, 
if the pegged price were fixed at or above the 
production cost it would encourage an increase of 
wheat planting and the last state would be worse 
than the first. In any case the cost of a govern- 
ment bounty of forty or fifty cents a bushel on a 
crop of four hundred million bushels would be so 
great that it places this plan outside the realm of 
practical politics. A World Wheat Pool, with 
limitation of acreage in each exporting country, 
is a much more comprehensive scheme, but, again, 
the practical difficulties, in Canada, are almost 
insuperable. How would it be possible, short of 
the complete socialization of agriculture, to control 
the acreage in this country? It is barely possible 
that when some of these artificial measures have 
been tried—and failed—our collective intelligence 
may devise some more intelligent plan for the 
distribution of the world’s surplus wealth. 
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BALANCE SHEETS 


URING the past two months the Canadian 
D public has been presented with the balance 
sheets of our leading financial institutions, 
banks, trust companies, and insurance companies, 
for the year 1930. In each case the report has 
been accompanied by an address from the presi- 
dent or general manager of the institution, and 
by scrambling these together a composite picture 
may be obtained of one aspect of the economic 
situation in this Dominion. The outstanding 
feature is, perhaps, the strength and solidity of 
the financial structure. Not only have these insti- 
tutions held their own during a difficult period, 
but in most cases the past twelve months have 
been the most profitable in their history, with the 
exception of the bumper year of 1929. Canadians 
have some reason to be thankful that the present 
period of hard times has not been accompanied 
by bank failures, loss of customer’s deposits, and 
general disorganization of credit which has made 
bad times worse in many countries. Not merely 
our financial houses, but most of our income- 
tax-paying population has come through with 
flying colours, and it is significant that the 
dividend payments of Canadian corporations in 
December, 1930, set a new high record. But while 
it is all very bright and exhilarating on these high 
financial peaks, a poisonous fog of depression is 
drifting across the lower economic levels, and with 
each succeeding month this winter it has become 
more dense and suffocating. Apart from agri- 
culture, nearly one quarter of our labour force is 
unemployed at the present time, while the bulk 
of our farmers are over-employed and still unable 
to make a decent living. Whereas in England 
and many other countries unemployment insur- 
ance and other social legislation tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb, the Canadian worker who is 
out of a job must rely on charity to save him from 
starvation. The gulf between the rich and the 
poor in Canada has widened and deepened 
tremendously in the last few months, and unless 
remedial legislation is put through in the near 
future there will be a growth of class hostility 
such as has never been known in this country. 


SASKATCHEWAN FARMERS 


N observer at a distance after reading of 
A recent events in Saskatchewan cannot help 
reflecting what a big man H. W. Wood of 
Alberta really was. He gave a dominating leader- 
ship to his community which held the Alberta 
farm movement together through good times and 
bad and directed it to tangible and attainable 
ends. The Saskatchewan farmers have now 
decided to go into politics and are concentrating 
upon the demand for a 100% Wheat Pool enforced 
by provincial and, if necessary, by Dominion 
legislation. Their leader in the political adven- 
ture is apparently to be Mr. G. H. Williams who, 
in his two years as president of the United 
Farmers, has distinguished himself as a clever 
politician in public and by efficient caucus organ- 


ization behind the scenes. The Saskatchewan 
farmers are not united in welcoming his leader. 
ship, yet their official organizations are now 
demanding a compulsory unity enforced by the 
state in the shape of a Pool which will sell all the 
wheat grown in Saskatchewan. A short time ago 
most of the responsible farm leaders in the West, 
both in the economic and the political sphere, were 
against the compulsory Pool idea. Now they seem 
to have come round to it under pressure from the 
Left Wingers in Saskatchewan. At this distance 
the best argument for it seems to be that the 
Winnipeg Grain Exchange is against it. The 
Western farmers have a long record of demands 
for government intervention to deal with situ- 
ations which they eventually found they could 
handle best by voluntary cooperation among 
themselves. Before the War they demanded gov- 
ernment elevators, but experience proved that the 
best way was to provide them through farmer 
cooperative elevator companies. In the post-war 
slump they cried out for a government Grain 
Board to control the grain trade but later on they 
found a better way in the Pools. Now they are 
asking for government intervention once more, 
but they will probably find that the real solution 
for their troubles is a further extension of volun- 
tary cooperative effort. 


THE WESTMINSTER TANGLE 


T no time since the fall of the Lloyd George 
Coalition Government has the political situa- 
tion in Great Britain appeared more confused 

and contradictory. The members of the Liberal 
Rump have continued throughout the present ses- 
sion to march in almost equal numbers into op- 
posite lobbies and even the resignation of the 
Chief Whip has done nothing to check this rather 
ludicrous form of political hari-kari. Leading 
Conservatives stand cynically by while Stanley 
Baldwin wages an unequal and ineffectual battle 
against the titled exponents of yellow journalism 
in the United Kingdom; hundreds of men and 
women who voted Tory in 1929 stream to the 
polls at every bye-election to defeat the official 
candidates of the party and further inflate the 
bubble of a utopian newspaper scheme for Em- 
pire unity. Labour is divided into at least three 
sections and the noisy parting of the last of these 
from the parent body merely draws public atten- 
tion to a cleavage which has existed for several 
years. The Mosley: plan and the attempt to form 
a Mosley party give expression afresh to the 
desire for ‘Socialism in our time’ which animates 
the left wing of the party. Ever since the present 
government came into office Maxton and his fol- 
lowers have opposed the evolutionary theory of 
Macdonald, Thomas & Co., for ‘Socialism the day 
after to-morrow’ or ‘Socialism when the British 
middle-classes have made up their minds about 
it.’ The only difference between Maxton and 
Mosley is that Maxton has not the means to hire 
the Albert Hall and launch expensive newspaper 
campaigns, Maxton has neither a baronetcy nor 
the grand manner, Maxton’s name does not often 
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appear in the social columns of the best news- 
papers. Sir Oswald on the other hand, if he 
possesses all these apparent advantages, lacks the 
confidence of the working-class rank and file. 
Despite all his efforts Mosley will probably never 
lead a major party in the British House of Com- 
mons; Maxton, if he lives long enough, is almost 
pound to do so. In the meantime, though Labour 
could be defeated tomorrow, it is doubtful 
whether either of the other two parties, con- 
fronted as they are by serious disaffection within 
their own ranks, will be so foolhardy as to throw 
down the gauntlet. 


LABOUR’S FOREIGN POLICY 


F staggering unemployment figures, continued 
industrial depression and the Government’s 
obvious disinclination to revolutionize the so- 

cial system drive many former supporters of the 
Labour Party into open revolt, it is on questions 
of domestic policy alone. No Mosleyite or Max- 
tonian, indeed no enlightened Britisher can have 
anything but admiration for the triumphs of the 
Macdonald-Henderson Imperial and Foreign poli- 
cies. As during their all too brief tenure of 
office during 1924 the presence of a Labour ad- 
ministration in Whitehall has made for confidence 
in foreign chancelleries and conciliation in the 
blacker storm centres of the Empire. A tranquil- 
ized Egypt, the resumption of friendly relations 
with Russia, the London Naval Treaty, the Round 
Table Conference, the Franco-Italian accord, the 
Irwin-Gandhi truce, all accomplished in well under 
two years give the present government every right 
to preen itself. If one wishes to take stock of the 
situation and indulge in a little nightmare specu- 
lation one has only to imagine the Conservatives 
back in office with the world political situation as 
highly charged as it is at present. Think of 
Brentford, alias Jix, back in the Home Office, 
straining every effort to undermine Anglo-Rus- 
sian amity, little Mr. Amery sending another 
Lord Lloyd to rekindle the train in Egypt, the 
irresponsible Winston or someone of his kidney 
undoing months of patient work in India or 
urging the Mother Country into a naval arma- 
ments race against the United States. That is 
no imaginary nightmare but a very real one. 


THE INDIAN COMPROMISE 


T this distance it is impossible to predict the 
results of the Irwin-Gandhi agreement. The 
willingness to meet one another half-way 

cannot but be a hopeful sign, and Gandhi’s con- 
sent to waive for the time being his extreme 
demands surely gives us grounds for hoping that 
the settlement, immediate as well as final, will be 
peaceful. Meanwhile the Western press on both 
sides of the Atlantic is divided between profound 
admiration and bitter ridicule of the man who 
alternates between the state of prisoner and chief 
adviser to the British Government in India. 
Weeks in prison are followed by long hours of 
conference with the Viceroy, and the more in- 
formed English press sees little incongruity. If 





the arch-rebel becomes the chief adviser without 
loss of prestige among his people, there must be, 
to put it mildly, something about this man which 
we, accustomed to our own politics where the 
saint, the party leader, and the inciter to rebellion 
have never yet been united in one person, cannot 
lightly dismiss. And if, on the other hand, the 
recently-freed prisoner is the person whom Lord 
Irwin so takes into his confidence, it does not 
seem likely that he is quite so contemptible a 
figure as some sections of our press would make 
out. The truth seems to be that Gandhi’s ‘soul- 
force’ has accomplished something again, and that 
British political thought is slowly adapting itself 
to the idea that the Indian problem is an even 
greater problem to India than it is to London. 


FREE SPEECH IN ART 


E free speech issue is just as acute in 

matters of art as it is in the worlds of poli- 

tics and religion. The underlying repres- 
sion is here and there the same. Let a critic 
strongly attack a charlatan of the brush and see 
what ire will be aroused. This attitude towards 
art, and hostility to any criticism, is identical with 
political and religious orthodoxy. It is prompted 
by narrow-mindedness and insipid prejudice, plus, 
in the case of art, the self-sufficiency of that 
portion of the public which thinks itself cultured 
and therefore is an easy prey to the undiscrimi- 
nating art preacher or the much ‘interested’ art 
dealer. The ridiculous adventure of the ‘Nude’ 
painting by Bertram Brooker which was thrown 
out of the Fifty-ninth annual exhibition of the 
O.S.A. in an under-hand manner, is an interesting 
comment on the inane prejudices prevailing in the 
petty world of petty painters, and it is an eloquent 
illustration of what the ‘free speech’ issue means 
when applied to art. 


A NEED FOR STIMULUS 


ITH the coming and going of the various 

art exhibitions there arises the question of 

how much alive is Canadian art at this 
time? In show after show we see the same pic- 
tures duplicated over and over again on different- 
sized canvases. What appeared interesting a 
year or even six months ago eventually turns out 
to be a ‘warmed over dish.’ Yet there are artists 
about us. Only they are kept so isolated from 
the rest of the world, there is so little going on 
about them, that their inspiration cannot possibly 
renew itself, neither can their creative impulse 
come to a fitting art expression. Canadian artists 
need to see more of the work done elsewhere, and 
this is a question to be dealt with by the various 
art galleries throughout the country. It is inex- 
cusable that so little effort should be made to 
foster frequent exhibitions of significant art 
created in the various countries of Europe, in 
the United States, and Mexico. Artists can only 
benefit by complete isolation after they have 
received a strong stimulus from a sturdy contact 
with other artists, and this is completely ignored 
by Canadian artists who are left to reflect them- 
selves constantly into one another’s work. 
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THE CANADIAN BROADCASTING ISSUE 
By GRAHAM SPRY 


¢]T is from the profits of this advertising sheet 

(The Radio Times,—a B.B.C. listener’s weekly) 

printed on cheap paper with indifferent typo- 
graphy, that the B.B.C. secures most of its 
revenues,’ wrote Mr. Gibbon in his article, ‘Radio 
as a Fine Art,’ published in the March issue of 
THE CANADIAN FORUM. 

Here is a typical generalization, and in order 
to estimate the article’s value, it is worth exam- 
ination. The profits of the Radio Times, accord- 
ing to the last financial statement of the B.B.C., 
issued in June, 1930, amounted to $180,000. The 
total income of the B.B.C. for the same year was 
$5,486,685. The total profit was $704,715. 
Thus, the profit from the Times was about one 
twenty-sixth of the total expenditure of the 
B.B.C., and if it had not yielded five cent’s profit, 
indeed if it had lost a few hundred thousand 
dollars, the B.B.C. would have operated without 
being influenced one iota. What Mr. Gibbon’s 
enthusiastic inaccuracy has led him to say is that 
the B.B.C. operated twenty stations, employed 
several hundred people, subsidized orchestras, 
operas, and educational broadcasts, was on the 
air some 70,000 hours, completed two new sta- 
tions, paid £60,000 in income tax, all for $180,000. 
This is a magnificent tribute to the economy and 
efficiency of a publicly-owned company, but Mr. 
Gibbon’s other remarks—‘a machine for propa- 
ganda.... invaluable in times of war’, ‘the de- 
vastating effects of the B.B.C. on the musical 
profession’, and ‘You can get an engagement with 
the B.B.C. if you are a cousin of the janitor and 
will take a janitor’s pay’, lead to the belief that 
Mr. Gibbon meant no tribute. 

It is not the intention of this present article 
to concern itself too much with Mr. Gibbon’s ab- 
surdities. They need no examination; they con- 
demn themselves by their tone and their palpable 
inaccuracy. The purpose of this article is to 
state the broadcasting issue as it concerns the 
Canadian people, to outline the proposal of the 
Canadian Radio League for a national system, 
and to analyze the only other proposal before the 
public—a dual railway system—one privately 
owned under the Canadian Pacific, and the other 
a public system under the Canadian National. 
The analysis of this proposal, first advanced by R. 
W. Ashcroft of CKGW—the key station of the 
C.P.R. network—and blessed by Mr. Gibbon, be- 
comes particularly interesting because of Mr. 
Gibbon’s conviction that the private system should 
carry advertising and would make money, while 
the public system, ‘would receive only about ten 
per cent. of the listeners’ and ‘would certainly 
need a subsidy. . . at the expense of the taxpayer’, 
an ingenuous comment, the meaning of which is 
that the C.P.R. system, shutting out all other 
private systems, would make the profits, while the 
taxpayer held the bag for the public system. 


* * * 


What is the issue? It is this: shall the 
radio be subordinated to narrowly advertising 
purposes, or shall the Canadian people through 
their responsible instruments of government en- 
sure that the fullest potentialities of this agency 
of communication bd developed to serve the 
broadest Canadian purposes? 

Two paramount considerations colour this 
issue. The first is the enormous national im- 
portance of radio to a sparsely settled, thinly 
scattered nation of such diverse racial and econ- 
omic interests as Canada. Here is an agency 
which may be the final means of giving Canada 
a national public opinion, of providing a basis for 
public thought on a national basis, such as pro- 
vincial school systems, local newspapers, theatres, 
motion pictures, and even our parliamentary sys- 
tem, reflecting as it must the conflict of sectional 
needs and feelings, have yet to give us. There 
is no agency of human communication which 
could so effectively unite Canadian to Canadian, 
and realize the aspirations of Confederation, as 
radio broadcasting. It is the greatest Canadian- 
izing instrument to our hands, and its cultural in- 
fluence, so sarcastically dismissed by the erst- 
while patron of Canadian folk-music, Mr. Gibbon, 
is equally important. The entertainment we 
now have would continue and would be the largest 
part of the programmes, but there would be more. 
With a national system economically and intelli- 
gently operated, a national symphony orchestra 
would become soon practicable. Already, through 
the work of the C.N.R. radio branch, a troupe of 
radio actors has been brought into being, and a 
national system would make possible the begin- 
nings of a national theatre. Canadian musical 
and dramatic writing would be encouraged, as 
already in a promising way it has been encouraged 
by the radio. The time will come, even before tele- 
vision, when artists and orchestras of broadcast- 
ing will be used for sound motion pictures and 
when, under provincial wcontrol, educational 
broadcasts for children and for adults will be as 
much a regular part of Canadian life as the 
school bell and the luncheon club. Radio broad- 
casting is but ten years of age; its tremendous 
powers and possibilities begin only now to open 
up. It is a great entertaining, educational, artis- 
tic, and political power; too great, too valuable, 
too dangerous to be left in irresponsible hands 
and devoted to narrow purposes. 

The second paramount consideration is the 
proximity of the United States and the fact that 
today only three out of five Canadian families 
can hear Canadian programmes, while every Can- 
adian listener can hear American programmes; 
that today Canada has no station over 5,000 
watts power, and only a total power of 33,000 
watts, while the United States have at least ten 
stations with more power than all Canadian sta- 
tions combined. nd still more significant is 
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this: one group of associates representing the 
dominant financial group in North America con- 
trol, through a variety of intricate financial de- 
vices, not only the Radio Corporation of America 
and the National Broadcasting Company, but the 
General Electric, the Westinghouse Electric, the 
General Motors Radio, The Radio Victor, the 
Radio-Keith-Orpheum Theatre Circuit, the Keith- 
Albe Circuit, the R.C.A. talking pictures, phono- 
graph records, sheet music, news services, trans- 
oceanic communications, and an infinite number 
of other powerful interests capable of influencing 
public opinion and taste. The National Broad- 
casting Company will shortly occupy a citadel in 
New.York City in which broadcasting, theatrical, 
phonograph, ‘talkies’, sheet music, and news pro- 
duction will be organized. That citadel will cost 
$250,000,000. |The revenue of the N.B.C. in 1930 
was more than $20,000,000, and Mr. Gibbon esti- 
mates that $60,000,000 was spent on programmes 
by all stations in 1930. Such a situation, it seems, 
would be a sufficient and irrefutable demonstra- 
tion of the necessity of establishing the most 
efficient Canadian system at the earliest possible 
moment, a system giving complete Canadian 
coverage at the least expense, and permitting the 
most possible revenue to be applied to Canadian 
programme purposes—not, of course, with any 
idea of shutting out American programmes, but 
of offering Canadians alternatives to American 
programmes, and drawing the attention of Can- 
adians to our own talent, sports, musicians, and 
problems. The control of public opinion, it should 
not be necessary to remark, must remain in Can- 
adian hands. The alternatives are, indeed; the 
State or the United States? 


* * * 


Which system most definitely ensures com- 
plete Canadian coverage, the greatest economy of 
operation, and the expenditure of the least part 
of the revenues on overhead, and the most on 
programmes? There are only two alternatives 
being publicly urged upon the Canadian people 
today. The one is the proposal made in the Report 
of the Royal Commission on Radio Broadcasting 
under the chairmanship of Sir John Aird, presi- 
dent of the Canadian Bank of Commerce and sup- 
ported in principle by the Canadian Radio League. 
The second proposal, put forward by R. W. Ash- 
croft of CKGW, Toronto, and endorsed by Mr. 
Gibbon, provides for two national systems, one 
under each railway, with some undefined measure 
of government control. A third proposal has been 
the subject of rumour, but has not been made 
public. This proposal provides for the organiza- 
tion of a single Canadian Company in which the 
two railways, and perhaps the Bell Telephone 
Company and other telephone companies, would 
be associated under some form of government 
control. No other alternative has been proposed. 
No one except that staunch pro-British and public 
ownership paper, the Toronto Telegram and its 
gentle hand-maiden, the Globe, and their by no 
means Orange sister, La Presse, has arisen to 
defend the present system. Nor -has anyone been 
so stupid as to advocate free, uirestricted com- 


petition. The fact remains, there are only two 
public proposals: that of Mr. Gibbon and Mr. 
Ashcroft, and that of the Canadian Radio League. 


* * * 


In examining the two principal alternatives 
placed before the public, it is important to observe 
that while the objectives and the attitudes are 
very different, the premises are similar. Both 
proposals recognize that the present situation is 
unsatisfactory, that there are too many small 
stations, too much advertising, and that there is 
need for government control, and for economy. 
The real or lies. in the question, is one 
national system under an independent company as 
satisfactory and as economical a solution as two 
systems, one private and one public? 

The proposal of the Canadian Radio League is 
based upon the principle of the recommendations 
of the Aird Report, but the League has altera- 
tions in detail to propose with respect to the fin- 
ancing, to the number of 50,000 watt stations, 
and the question of local broadcasts. The League 
proposes that there should be a fundamental 
alteration in the basis of radio management, and 
that the principle of broadcasting administration 
should not be broadcasting for the purpose of 
advertising, but broadcasting as a public service, 
a utility subordinate to the popular will, and not 
operating primarily for the purpose of profits 
from advertising. To this end the League pro- 
poses that the government, or governments, if 
broadcasting is found to be jointly a federal and 
provincial subject, should establish a Canadian 
Radio Broadcasting Company by Act of Parlia- 
ment or Royal Charter. The directors of the 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Company would be 
dwelve in number and would represent the Dom- 
inion and the provinces, and include both educa- 
tional and business leaders. The directors would 
serve without remuneration, so that the posts 
would not be added to the party patronage rolls. 
This directorate would, as well, represent various 
political opinions, for it is unlikely that ten Cana- 
dian governments would be of the same party 
colour. The directorate of the company would 
formulate policy and supervise the professional 
and technical staff, under a general manager re- 
sponsible to the directorate. The actual adminis- 
tration of the company would therefore be repre- 
sentative of varied Canadian interests and com- 
bine the benefits of independence from party or 
economic interests and some degree of public 
responsibility. pam 

The company would own, operate and control 
all broadcasting in Canada. It would make a 
radio survey of the Dominion and ascertain anew 
the exact number and location of stations re- 
quired to give complete Canadian coverage. The 
Aird Commission recommended seven 50,000 watt 
stations and four subsidiaries. It is admitted that 
this represents a large system, there are only ten 
or so 50,000 watt stations in the United States. 
Three or four 50,000 watt stations would tempor- 
arily suffice in Canada. The first principle, how- 
ever, is satisfactory and complete coverage of the 
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settled area of Canada. The initial capital ex- 
penditure to establish the Aird system of seven 
stations was $3,000,000 to purchase and erect 
equipment, and $225,000 to re-erect and adapt 
equipment appropriated. The cost of appropria- 
tion was, of course, not stated, but Mr. Ashcroft, 
who says he should know costs, uses the figure of 
$1,000,000. The sum of $4,225,000 would, there- 
fore, give Canada seven new 50,000 watt stations, 
buy out 70 stations, three of them of 5,000 watts, 
and pay for re-erecting at least four of them. 
Most of the stations as equipment, however, are 
valueless and well deserve the term ‘hay-wire’. 
Obviously, however, if only three 50,000 watt sta- 
tions are erected, there will be a saving of ap- 
proximately $1,600,000 and the figure of the Aird 
Commission represents a greater amount than is 
now required. The annual charges of the seven 
50,000 watt system were estimated at $2,500,000 
by the Aird Commission. These charges would 
be met, today, from two sources of revenue, 
500,000 licenses at $3.00 and indirect advertising 
revenue of at least $700,000, producing a minimum 
revenue of $2,200,000—some ten times the 
annual expenditure of the Canadian National Rail- 
ways Network. 

The programmes over the stations of the 
Canadian Radio Broadcasting Company would 
originate from several sources, and compete with 
one another: national programmes financed by 
the national company, provincial programmes, 
and business houses sponsoring programmes, just 
as they sponsor programmes today. And there 
would be relays of American, British, and Euro- 
pean programmes. The result would be not ex- 
clusion, but addition. And as the Aird Report 
specifically remarked, stations would be located 
‘at suitable distances from centres of population 
to obviate blanketing of reception from outside 
points’. All that we hear direct from American 
stations would be still available. Such a national 
system would ensure Canadian control, complete 
Canadian coverage, and the most economical costs 
of operation and construction. It would enlarge, 
not decrease the element of competition. 


* * 


The overhead of one national system would 
obviously be less than two systems. The revenue 
either from licenses or indirect advertising is 
limited, if increasing. Therefore, if the revenue 
is limited and two systems double the total Cana- 
dian radio overhead, the same amount of revenue 
will carry a double overhead, thereby greatly de- 
creasing the amount of revenue remaining for 
programme purposes. A single national system 
is obviously cheaper and will leave greater 
revenue for programmes than a double national 
system. 

The total revenue of $2,200,000 would have to 
carry, with a double system, the interest charges 
on $6,000,000, instead of $3,000,000, and the 
overhead, salaries, and annual costs of two sys- 
tems instead of one, with the obvious result that 
there would be less revenue for programmes, a 
greater tendency to relay American programmes, 


to reduce the salaries of artists, and to cheapen 
programmes. Mr. Gibbon’s proposal is really as 
business-like as proposing two telephone systems 
for one city. Mr. Gibbon’s own comment on the 
railway proposal, which he regards ‘as the most 
practical .. . so far suggested’ is at once illumin- 
ating and ingenuous. ‘The privately-owned net- 
work would probably carry, for the most part, 
sponsored programmes with a reasonable amount 
of commercial propaganda’, for, in Mr. Gibbon’s 
opinion, to eliminate advertising from the air 
‘would deprive more than half the population of 
what they want, to provide intellectual solace for 
the few..... The government network would 
carry the educational and “uplift” programmes 
for which the Canadian Radio League is crying. 
My own conviction (Mr. Gibbon’s own innocent 
words) is that this other network would certainly 
need a subsidy, as it would receive only about 
ten per cent. of the listeners reached by the 
sponsored programmes..... at the expense of the 
taxpayers’. When I first read Mr. Gibbon’s 
article these statements seemed unbelievable. 
Think of what they mean. There is to be a 
private and public system. The public system 
will have to carry on the educational work. It 
will lose money. It will require aid from the tax- 
payer. It will secure either none or very little 
of the indirect advertising revenue. And while 
it is doing this, a private system, under the Cana- 
dian Pacific, with all other private stations shut 
down or absorbed, will be left to skim such cream 
as there is from the Canadian radio advertising 
business. Under C.P.R. control the present ad- 
vertising basis will be perpetuated, with this 
difference, that the profits will go to the C.P.R., 
while the public carries the bag for a public sys- 
tem. Can Mr. Gibbon be serious in endorsing a 
proposal which will double the Canadian broad- 
casting overhead; which will give the C.P.R. a 
private monopoly; which will create deficits for 
the public system, and which will leave the public 
holding the bag? 

Mr. Gibbon’s proposal is hardly to be taken 
seriously. It is nothing less than a bare-faced 
plan to give the C.P.R. an advantage over the 
C.N.R., to reduce the competitive power of the 
latter, and to deprive the public system of 
revenues from indirect advertising. It means 
that Mr. Gibbon is as much opposed to the exist- 
ing system as the Radio League, but that he op- 
poses it for the purpose of strengthening the 
broadcasting position of the Canadian Pacific 
system, to the loss of the taxpayer. Does Mr. 
Gibbon imagine that the public will agree to any 
such manifestly self-interested suggestion? Does 
he hope that the Canadian National Railway 
would meekly accept such a policy? It is difficult 
to believe that Mr. Gibbon is serious. Perhaps 
after all, he is just pulling our leg. 

Frankly, I cannot but regard Mr. Gibbon’s 
proposal as absurd. For two railway systems, 
competing fairly and on equal terms under effi- 
cient government control, there are arguments, 
though to double our broadcasting costs unneces- 
sarily is not the soundest policy at this time. For 
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a single national system, under a composite direc- 
torate of both railways, there are still stronger 
arguments. But for two systems on the basis 
Mr. Gibbon endorses, there is almost nothing to 
be said, and it is quite clear that if there is any- 
thing to be said Mr. Gibbon has magnificently 
avoided saying it. Indeed, Mr. Gibbon’s article 
is so exaggerated, limited, and ingenuous, that I 
cannot help regarding it as the best blow that 
has been so far struck for a single national sys- 
tem, under a governmental company. It sur- 
passes the recent article in a contemporary by Mr. 
Ashcroft, in which he sadly stated that the initial 


capital expenditure and operation costs in the 
first year of the Aird system would amount to 
$25,000,000—a sum five times the capital expen- 
diture and operation charges of the B.B.C. in 
1929 and $10,000,000 in excess of the gross 
revenue of the National Broadcasting Company 
with 73 network stations in 1929. 

So weak are the arguments of both Mr. Gib- 
bon and Mr. Ashcroft, that there will shortly ap- 
pear a pamphlet reprinting Mr. Gibbon’s article 
and excerpts from Mr. Ashcroft’s. It will be 
issued ‘with the compliments of the Canadian 
Radio League’. 


TOWARDS COOPERATIVE INDUSTRY 
BY HENRI LASSERRE 


N the first section of this article we stated that 

the human relationships prevailing in our econ- 

omic life are not in harmony with the material 
conditions of modern industrial technique. We 
endeavoured to show the necessity of revising our 
social-economic conceptions so that we may get a 
elear understanding of the lines along which 
human relationships in industry may be read- 
justed. We mentioned especially the ethical neces- 
sity of abolishing material privilege, and therefore 
of revising our conception of private ownership, 
in so far as it includes ownership of land and 
means of production not used directly by the own- 
er, since this is the main source of privilege. We 
mentioned also the economic necessity of equaliz- 
ing the standard of living and hence the incomes 
of the people, not only in our own country but in 
the whole civilized world. Finally, we pointed out 
that with the spreading of education among all 
classes and the opportunities for general culture, 
we may very well conceive of an organized indus- 
try where the whole working force, as well as the 
office staff, will have reached a stage of education 
which will enable them jointly to assume the oper- 
ation and management of their business, and 
hence make the present harmful dualism between 
employers and employees unnecessary. Many of 
our readers may be ready to agree that our conclu- 
sions are sane and logical, theoretically, and that 
by realizing them much better and happier condi- 
tions of existence would be secured to humanity. 
However, they may quite naturally raise the ques- 
tion: Are these not mere empty dreams? Is such 
a reorganization of industry practicable? 

To this I would first say: What must be done 
can be done. Industry must be placed on a sound 
social basis, in keeping with the requirements of 
the present age: hence, this can be done. 

In fact, an experiment has been made, and has 
achieved outstanding success: such success that 
it may show us how the required social transfor- 
mation of industry may be initiated. This experi- 
ment is that of the Columbia Conserve Company, 
a canning factory in Indianapolis, Indiana, 
which has been transformed by its former 
head, William P. Hapgood, into a cooperative 
concern, with full democratic government by the 


workers. I visited this enterprise last summer, 
and a few words about what I saw and heard 
there will give an idea of the value of the experi- 
ment, as a demonstration of the feasibility of a 
reorganization of industry. There are one hun- 
dred and seventy men and women in the organiza- 
tion, all engaged in the same undertaking and 
having the same status, from the janitor up to the 
skilled technicians and the managerial and office 
staff. They all work together harmoniously, 
peacefully, joyously I may say, in an extraordin- 
arily brotherly atmosphere. They all are joint 
bosses. They manage the business themselves, 
in all its phases artd in its smallest details, any 
worker who wishes to do so being entitled to sit 
in Council and share in making the laws of their 
business, determining its policies, and discussing 
all problems in connection with the operation of 
the plant or the interests of the group. Yes, they 
are all bosses, and this is strangely reflected on 
their faces, in their behaviour toward one another 
or toward an outsider, and in the keen interest 
every one displays for tht. common enterprise as 
well as for his particular job in it. 

New workers are engaged from time to time, 
but they are admitted as associates only after a 
period of probation, when they have undergone a 
number of tests to make sure whether they will 
adjust themselves to the new manner of living. 
Once they have been admitted, they cannot be 
discharged, except by a vote of their associates. 
So they are relieved from the threat of unemploy- 
ment. Should a time arrive, when it would be im- 
possible for the organization to use the whole 
manpower at the rate of income agreed upon, no 
one would be discharged, but all would share alike 
in a general reduction of income. 

One of the striking features of the organization 
is the manner in which salaries are calculated. I 
say salaries rather than wages, since the members 
of the Company are engaged by the year and not 
by the week (although they are paid by the 
week). These salaries are paid on the basis of 
needs rather than on the basis of efficiency or 
earning power. This is a most audacious innova- 
tion. The Company came to adopt this payment 
on the basis of needs, not because of an abstract 
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principle but simply because they found it more 
natural, more practical, more in keeping with the 
new social relationships established by their type 
of organization. And then they discovered that 
they were much happier in this new regime of 
approximate equality, than they would have been 
if differences had been made according to effici- 
ency or earning power; and this is true even of 
those who otherwise would have received higher 
salaries. They discovered that this approximate 
equality of income made possible the development 
of a fraternity among them all, which in its turn 
engendered a broader and richer outlook on life, 
and more pleasant relationships with each other, 
and turned out to be a source of happiness, much 
greater than higher salaries would have been. 

Single men and women are paid a minimum of 
$22.00 per week; married men or women who are 
the support of their families receive $33.00, plus 
$2.00 per week for each child under sixteen, up to 
three children. In case a man happens to be the 
support of other dependents, or for some other 
reason happens to have special needs not covered 
by his salary, he is entitled to present a petition 
to a special Committee appointed by the Council to 
this effect, called the Committee of Special Needs, 
which makes a full investigation of the case and 
reports to the Council. Then the Council (in 
which all the workers are entitled to sit) decides 
the amount of additional payment, if any, to be al- 
lowed to the claimant in addition to regular salary. 
With our old ideas, we have great difficulty in be- 
lieving that such a policy could work, yet it does 
work, and it works remarkably well. To be con- 
vinced of this, one has only to read the minutes of 
the meetings of the Council, published in the 
monthly journal of the Company, the Columbia 
Cauldron. It is simply amazing to discover how 
far the Council is concerned with the personal 
welfare of each one in the organization, and deals 
successfully with those delicate human values. 
Here is just one example, taken at random from 
among scores of other cases discussed by the 
Council and reported in the Cauldron. I am quot- 
ing the minutes of the Council Meeting of October 
24th, 1930:— 

The Special Needs Committee recommended that 
Henry Rippe be paid a special needs allowance of $5.00 a 
week, This recommendation was based upon the fact that 
our doctor had found it necessary to relieve Mrs. Rippe 
of most of the work around the house and in taking care 
of her baby. A young girl had been employed by Henry 
to do house work, and it was necessary that his income 
be increased in order to meet the additional cost. The 
recommendation was accepted by the Council by unani- 
mous vote. 


But this is not the whole story. The health of 
workers and their dependents is looked after by 
the Company directly. A physician and a nurse 
are attached to the establishment; hospital ex- 
penses, medical and dental bills, are paid by it. 
Moreover, old-age pensions are provided for, suf- 
ficient to give those who are too old to be produc- 
tive the reasonable comforts of life. These pen- 
sions vary with the needs of the workers con- 
cerned, and are not related to their position with 
the company or the duration of their association 
with it, as is generally the case in capitalistic 


industries where such pensions have been provided 
for. This is how the Columbia workers have been 
relieved from the oppressing fears which take so 
much of the joy of life from the ordinary worker; 
fear of poverty, fear of sickness, fear of old age, 
fear of lack of a job, all these have gone. Human 
values have been made the primary concern of the 
Company, rather than the mere financial success. 
The centre of gravity of the enterprise has been 
displaced ; the machine has become really the ser- 
vant of the group, instead of the group being its 
servant. A new manner of living has been inau- 
gurated. The striking point in this transformation 
is that, by giving full attention to human values, 
the enterprise has added greatly to the efficiency 
of its force and has made a complete success, from 
the strict business viewpoint. 


What is being done with the surplus returns 
of the plant, with what would be called the profit 
in a capitalistic enterprise, after due appropria- 
tions have been made to insurance funds, reserve 
funds, and so on? 

A fixed moderate interest is paid first to the 
stockholders. Then, a maximum bonus of 10% is 
paid on salaries. All the surplus is used in pur- 
chasing back the common stock of the Company 
from the original owners, the Hapgood family. 
Out of a value of about $258,000, to which this 
common stock amounts, 51% has already fallen 
into the hands of the working force since 1925, 
when the arrangement was made with the Hap- 
goods. It is expected that in 1932 or 1933 the 
whole capital stock will have been taken over by 
the workers. After that, they will probably use 
the surplus of the returns of the plant for its ex- 
tension, also for a certain increase of salary, and 
then to help other plants, other industries to 
undergo the same process of transformation. 
What is quite peculiar in the arrangement made 
with the Hapgood family, is that the capital stock 
purchased by the workers is held for the whole 
body of the working force, by a Trustee Fund, in 
such a manner that no worker can ever claim any 
rights of private ownership on his share in this 
stock. Thus, the establishment has become, so 
to say, communal. 

This is a most important feature of the Columbia 
Conserve Company, and it singles this enterprise 
out from all other cooperative organizations of 
producers in the past and present. So far, those 
cooperative enterprises which became successful 
disclosed sooner or later a tendency to transform 
themselves again into capitalistic organizations, 
more concerned with profits than with the real 
welfare of the workers operating the business. 
The Columbia Company is safeguarded against 
such risk by this communal character of the Trus- 
tee fund holding the capital stock. It is evident 
that this innovation indicates the way towards 
attaining by purely economic, peaceful methods, 
one of the most important requirements of the 
social reconstruction of industry, a new limitation 
of the field of private ownership. If arrangements 
along similar lines as those prevailing among the 
Columbia people were made general in industry, 
the industrial equipment and means of production 
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would no longer be objects of private ownership, 
and their control would no longer fall into the 
hands of profit-makers. 

To be recognized as practicable, a new system 
of industry must show an economic superiority 
over that of the usual type. Is this the case with 
the Columbia Conserve Company? 

If any reader doubts it let him read the story of 
this extraordinary venture as outlined by William 
P. Hapgood in a little pamphlet, An Experiment in 
Industrial Democracy. It is a story of unqualified 
success. The business has increased in volume; 
profits have become greater (they reached 30% of 
the capital stock in 1929); the standing of the 
plant with its customers has continuously improv- 
ed. The average efficiency of the working force 
has been found ‘unusually high’ by an efficiency 
engineer of national standing, asked to investi- 
gate. In the same time, most of the workers have 
had their income increased, and the working hours 
reduced. But the remarkable achievement of the 
Columbia experiment is that spirit of brother- 
hood, that prevalence of human values over mat- 
erial values, that better education for all, that 
broadening of knowledge and character, in short, 
all that makes true cooperation a completely new 
and better manner of living. These features have 
been maintained through several years of growing 
prosperity. They can be observed today, as vivid- 
ly as ever, in spite of present business conditions, 
which may be considered as a good test of effici- 
ency. For they have passed through a period of 
slackening business this winter, as an unavoidable 
result of the general depression, although they 
were not so much affected as their competitors. 

Nothing is more instructive than the way they 
reacted to the present crisis. Did they discharge 
any of the regular working force? By no means; 
how could they, being all associates? On the con- 
trary, they would rather engage more employees, 
for several among the workers have brothers or 
sisters, or friends, now out of work, perhaps more 
or less at their charge, to whom the organization 
is anxious to give employment. Or did they re- 
duce the working hours? No, they preferred not 
doing so, fearing that this might cause a depres- 
sing reaction on the spirits of the workers, and 
have a disorganizing effect upon the enterprise. 
Then, what policy did they resort to? 

They created a special department, called the 
‘Reserve Department,’ to which all the workers 
were directed, whose labour was no longer needed 
by other departments. The heads of these de- 
partments sent to the Reserve Department those 
workers who were least efficient in their particu- 
lar jobs, thus keeping the best workers and in- 
creasing the efficiency of their respective forces. 
As for the men and women in the ‘Reserve’ all 
sorts of odd jobs were found for them: painting 
buildings and furniture, various improvements in 
the fittings, etc.; all things aiming at increasing 
the comfort of the workers and the efficiency of 
their work. Further, they undertook to engage in 
new lines of business, so as to employ a part of 
the floating manpower or even additional workers 
from the outside in'a permanent way. Just at 
present they are studying a scheme for the opera- 


tion of a large-scale laundry enterprise. Thus all 
sorts of developments may be initiated, precisely 
during this period of depression, which may great- 
ly improve the conditions of life of the whole 
group in the future. 

This is, however, but a part of the programme 
which has sprung out of the present slight slack- 
ening of business. The most interesting part of 
the work in connection with the Reserve Depart- 
ment is the organization of classes; yes, school 
classes, which the workers of that department 
attend as a part of their regular work. We have 
seen that these workers are generally those who 
were least efficient in the various departments in 
which they were previously employed; the tuition 
given them in these classes is primarily designed 
to increase their efficiency. But this educational 
programme aims also at the general culture and 
development of these workers: such are classes in 
English, history, economics, household science, 
etc. One may readily imagine what far-reaching, 
beneficial influence such an education may have 
on these workers. 

Quite recently, a further step was taken. It 
was decided that all the workers should have their 
share in the benefit of the education programme. 
Therefore, a rotation was established among the 
workers of the various departments, to form suc- 
cessive groups to attend classes, while the ‘Re- 
serve force’ substituted for them in their respec- 
tive jobs. Let us quote again the minutes of the 
Council of November, 1930; they will show that 
even in these matters the Columbians mean sound 
business, and by no means emotional charity :— 

. . . Careful analysis during the past week showed 
that we are carrying a surplus on our payroll of approxi- 
mately 450 hours per week* over and above production 
needs to carry on our present production level. Realizing 
that the charge for these hours would be reflected in 
higher costs . . . but believing that, if possible, we should 
try to retain the equivalent of our present payroll hours 
the recommendation was made by the committees con- 
cerned that we use the surplus time available in an edu- 
cation programme. The retention of these hours would 
be a direct way of helping carry a portion of the public 
burden of unemployment in addition to carrying through 
our own programme of full time employment for our sal- 
aried force. . . . Undoubtedly such education work would 
be valuable even though results from it were intangible 
for the most part, 


Then follows an outline of the programme. The 
motion to carry this out was carried unanimously 
and the classes have been conducted through the 
whole winter. 

ok * * 

I shall not say more about this venture in indus- 
trial cooperation and democracy. My aim was not 
to undertake a complete description of it, which 
would require a full volume, but merely to em- 
phasize the feasibility of the changes that we have 
said should be made in the structure of industry. 
We will see that the various new conceptions men- 
tioned by us as being among those on which 
industry should be re-constructed, are precisely 
those to be found as being the main features of 
the Columbia Conserve Company. 


*450 hours represent about 6 per cent. of the full 
payroll, which is a very small percentage, considering the 
times we are living in. 
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There is no possibility of privilege, of differ- 
ences of status, among the Columbians. 

The establishment is no longer an object of pri- 
vate ownership, it has become ‘communal’. 

The salaries paid by the Company to all mem- 
bers of the group have been approximately equal- 
ized, being calculated on the basis of needs. 

There is no employer or boss, as differentiated 
from employees; and no risk of unemployment. 

Human values have become the incentives to- 
wards efficiency instead of the mere greed for 
profit. 

And the result of all these quite new attain- 
ments has been, financial success, high efficiency, 
broadened education, increased happiness for the 
workers, and more fraternity among them. 

Of course, the Columbia Conserve Company has 
not realized all of the changes in our economic 
system that are required for its adjustment to 
modern industry. It does not pretend to have re- 
alized them, or even to aim at realizing them. It 
must not be looked upon as an attempt to create a 
complete cooperative order in miniature, as the ill- 
advised spokesmen of some other ventures in co- 
operative community organization rather child- 
ishly claim their respective ventures to be. But 
what can be said is that the Columbia Company 
is realizing, in its small sphere, one of the phases 
of this economic re-construction; that is, the or- 
ganization of a factory unit on a democratic and 
cooperative basis; while the way to solve the other 
problems involved, such as those of international 
trade, transportation, distribution of capital or 
wealth among the people of the locality, the coun- 
try, and the world, may be left to other agencies, 
such as the consumers’ cooperative movement or 
other forces which are already at work within our 
capitalistic institutions, to say nothing of politi- 
cal action and legal machinery. 

At any rate, a unique and most illuminating ex- 
ample has been set before us by the Columbia 
Conserve Company. My strong conviction is that 
a change should be made along the same or simi- 
lar lines, whenever an opportunity arises, in the 
methods of organization and government of those 
industries of our country which would lend them- 
selves favourably to such a transformation. My 
conviction is that this is the task that we have 
now before us as a first step in view of the obvious 
inadequacy of the present industrial system. Now 
is the time to initiate a powerful movement, 
throughout this country, towards a gradual co- 
operative organization of our industries. 











O CANADA 


R. ABRAHAM FLEXNER’S book on Uni- 
versities* is certainly the chief event in the 
current academic year in North America. 

For the past two or three months it has been the 
most discussed book in every University faculty 
club; and the more of the discussion that one 
hears the clearer it becomes that the main points 
in his indictment of North American Universities 
are sound. Admitting that much good work is 
done in our Universities, he charges that never- 
theless they use up too much of their energies in 
what is really secondary school training for boys 
and girls and not University work at all. Further- 
more, in their eagerness to adjust themselves to 
the new needs of new times, they have too easily 
lost their sense of values. They have tended to 
become ‘service stations for the general public’, 
catering to every fleeting transient popular de- 
mand. They have allowed themselves to be made 
the ‘dumping ground’ for all kinds of new facul- 
ties and departments, and have prided themselves 
on their ingenuity in devising all kinds of ‘ad hoc’ 
courses ‘designed to teach tricks, devices and con- 
ventions’. ‘Atomistic training—the provision of 
endless special courses, instead of a small number 
of opportunities that are at once deep and broad 
—is hostile to the development of intellectual 
grasp’. 

All this has been said before. In fact the 
most hopeful thing about American higher educa- 
tion is the increasing frequency with which such 
things are being said since the War. But the 
great value of Dr. Flexner’s work is the mass of 
particular evidence which he has marshalled in 
support of his argument. He has not bothered 
with the little obscure denominational colleges 
whom it would be so easy to convict of fraud, but 
has concentrated his attack upon institutions 
which are admitted to be leaders in the American 
educational world—Columbia, Chicago, Harvard, 
Yale, Johns Hopkins, Wisconsin. He is especially 
severe upon the tendency of our big Universities 
to create new courses to train men for the so- 
called professions of business and journalism. ‘Is 
business today in itself an end fine enough, im- 
personal enough, intelligent enough, fastidious 
enough, to deserve to be called a profession?’ ‘The 
“professional” training of the school of journal- 
ism simply cuts short the possibility of genuine 
culture at its most important moment’. He has 
collected long lists of the absurdities committed 
by our professors of education. ‘The members of 
the first teachers’ colleges were themselves 
scholars; but scholars and scientists are now 
scarce, very scarce, in these faculties’, And he 
proceeds to demonstrate his statement by quoting 











*UNIVERSITIES, AMERICAN, GERMAN, ENGLISH, by 
$3.50) Flexner (Oxford University Press; pp. ix, 381; 
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the thesis subjects upon which our pedagogues 
busy themselves. It is, however, when he comes 
to the University service stations, the Extension 
departments, that Dr. Flexner is at his best. 
Everyone should read his description of Colum- 
bia’s go-getter sales organization which puts over 
its correspondence courses, which is complete 
right down to the follow-up man in his Ford car 
who interviews the prospective student. No 
wonder that Columbia makes $300,000 per year 
out of its extension activities. 

The book, in fact, teems with examples of the 
breakdown of a scholarly and scientific sense of 
standards in the American University world. 
Columbia has a professor of extra-curricular 
activities; Rollins College has a professor of 
books; Dartmouth has a professor of biography ; 
Vassar has an ‘Institute of Euthenics’ which is 
designed to bridge the gap that the young ladies 
of Vassar feel to exist between studying Shakes- 
peare and having a baby; Johns Hopkins has a 
professor of chemical education. For even Johns 
Hopkins has felt the urge to make itself popular. 
‘It might have remained poor but honest. It is 
still poor.’ But no amount of quotation can give 
an adequate sense of the sheer delight which 
awaits the reader of this book. 

* 

HE only danger about recommending Flexner 
to Canadian readers is that too many of 
them are apt to go through the book thank- 

ing God that we in Canada are not as they in 
the United States. A few of our patriots will 
have all their worst delusions confirmed by it. No 
person, however, who is reasonably well informed 
about the inside’ of our Canadian University 
world, can read the book without exclaiming at 
almost every page how true the picture is of 
Canada. For all the tendencies which Dr. Flexner 
deplores in American Universities can be found 
north of the boundary line also. If they have not 
gone quite so far in Canada the explanation is 
not our loyalty to high cultural standards, but 
simply our poverty. We have not had the money 
to spend on making asses of ourselves to the same 
extent as have the Americans. But to the best 
of their financial ability our Canadian academic 
authorities are steadily pressing in the American 
direction. We also equip ourselves with schools 
of Commerce and Journalism. ‘Ad hocness’ is 
the order of the day. The authorities who control 
University policy have almost everywhere capitu- 
lated to the demand for ‘Service’; and there are 
few Canadian Universities in which the Director 
of the Extension department is not a bigger man 
in the eyes of the President than the most out- 
standing of his scholars or scientists. 
* * 


ONSIDER, for example, the University of 
Toronto. It has long prided itself with justice 
upon its honour courses in the Arts 
faculty. It has kept up the standard of these 
honour courses by a cloaca maxima in the form 
of a pass course into which are poured all the 
morons whom a state University cannot avoid 
accepting but who are not fit for honour work. 


Yet now it is creating a General course between 
the pass and the honour courses which is designed 
to supply (1) teachers for the Ontario high 
schools who will eventually qualify as specialists 
in the honour course subjects! (2) preachers for 
the United Church who will be able to boast to 
their flocks in later years that they did something 
more at college than a three years’ pass course. 
A couple of years ago Toronto barely escaped 
establishing a pass Commerce course which was to 
meet the demand of certain Ontario parents that 
their sons have a natural right to become Bache- 
lors of Commerce whether they can meet the 
honour requirements or not. The Toronto Exten- 
sion department is already giving night classes in 
Advertising, Public Speaking, Secretarial Prac- 
tice, and Journalism I, II and III. Presumably 
by the time that the night students have got 
through this ‘Journalism III (Advanced)’ the 
University has equipped them to enter the pro- 
fession and maintain it at the high standard 
which is exemplified by the four Toronto news- 
papers. The most recent President’s report from 
Toronto, after surveying the activities of its 
scientists and scholars, adds this bit of informa- 
tion:—‘A good deal of time and attention has 
been given to university publicity. Articles have 
been written for magazines and _ periodicals. 
Items of information have been provided almost 
daily to the newspapers of the Dominion. It is 
probably safe to say that some mention of the 
University of Toronto appears in the papers 
every day in the year.’ How proud a great asso- 
ciation of scientists and scholars must be to learn 
that every day its Extension department is on 
the job seeing that it gets justifiable publicity! 
* * * 


cGILL is not a state University, but there 
the urge to ‘Service’ is just as strong as at 
Toronto or elsewhere. On two successive 
days last February the Montreal Gazette an- 
nounced: (1) that a scheme was under way to 
have McGill and l’Université de Montreal give 
popular courses in political economy and legisla- 
tive work so as to raise the general standard of 
political intelligence in Quebec—apparently the 
idea was to purify Quebec politics by sprinkling 
a little academic rosewater; (2) that McGill, the 
Board of Trade, and the Civic Industrial Com- 
mission were cooperating in a civic survey of 
Montreal to be directed by some sociological 
pundit from Oklahoma, the purpose of the survey 
being ‘to bring to the fore the value of the city 
of Montreal as an industrial centre and reveal to 
leading manufacturers and industrialists the 
advantages of setting up industrial plants in the 
metropolis.’ And not so very long ago McGill 
advertised through its ‘Department of Extra- 
Mural Relations’ a course of ten classes in Tap 
Dancing. ‘The course begins with the elements 
of Tap Dancing and proceeds to dances of various 
types and rhythms. . . Fee $8.00 ($7.00 for mem- 
bers of the staff of McGill University).’ The 
sociologists will probably need something like that 
after they get through with their survey. 


* * * 
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ORONTO and McGill are our two senior Uni- 
versities. No doubt anyone with a little 
industry could collect similar evidence about 

activities in the world of higher learning all the 
way across Canada. What, for example, would 
have to be said about our summer schools if one 
investigated them realistically and probed into 
the standard of the work that is really done 
there? Yet presidents and deans and registrars 
are all vigorously engaged in extending the 
summer schools because this is the readiest way 
of padding the enrolment figures on which the 
University grants ultimately depend. And what 
would be revealed if the Chamber of Horrors in 
each University library which houses the M.A. 
and Ph.D. theses were unlocked by some Canadian 
Flexner? The only real difference between higher 
education in Canada and the United States is that 
the Americans are alive to their own faults and 
that our educational leaders are still proclaiming 
that all is for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds. F. H. U. 











THE SHADOW SHOW 


For in and out, above, about, below, 
'Tis nothing but a magic shadow show. 

IR JAMES JEANS has written another 
delightful book* as a sequel to his widely- 
read The Universe Around Us. In this small 

book of five chapters he presents us with a clear 
summary of the present status of Physics, and 
what people who are not trained scientists will 
probably value most, his philosophic interpreta- 
tions of the new facts and hypotheses. Sir James 
describes himself as a ‘stranger in the realms of 
philosophical thought’, but though he may not 
have entered the City of Speculation by the usual 
well-beaten thoroughfares, he is no more a stran- 
ger within the gates than many other modern 
philosophers who have penetrated the forbidden 
city by new and unexplored paths. It is perhaps 
unnecessary to observe that some of the casual 
visitors see a good deal more in their brief unpro- 
fessional visits than do many of those who have 
spent their lives within the hallowed precincts 
tending the sacred fires. 

Sir James sees the Universe through the eyes 
of a mathematical physicist. He is of the noble 
Pythagorean brotherhood that created Greek 
mathematics and cenceived a mathematical meta- 
physic of nature. Through the night of the Middle 
Ages, when the star of Aristotle was the guiding 
light of Scholasticism, their light burned dimly, 
though it flashed out momentarily in Roger 
Bacon, and Leonardo da Vinci. In Copernicus, 
Kepler, Galileo, and Newton, it waxed to a bril- 


*THE MYSTERIOUS UNIVERSE, Sir James Jeans (Mac- 
millans in Canada; pp. 154; $1.00). 





liant maximum and has burned steadily ever 
since. Sir James himself is one of an illustrious 
group of modern mathematicians (than whom 
there are none greater) whose penetrating 
thought has wrought possibly a greater revolution 
in scientific and metaphysical theory than did 
that of the seventeenth century group. 

In the Universe, as seen by the physicist, life 
appears as a rather unimportant by-product. Life 
can only exist within a narrow zone of tempera- 
ture and since it has been shown that planetary 
systems must be a rare product of stellar evolu- 
tion, it follows that the space in which life can 
flourish is probably less than a thousand million 
millionth part of total space. If life is so signifi- 
cant, what an _ extraordinary disproportion 
between the magnitude of the Universe and this 
frail product of its operation! It would seem 
that life had stumbled by accident into a Universe 
which has little or no place for it, and which is 
on the whole indifferent or actively hostile to it. 
But yet we may ask how comes it that life drift- 
ing on specks of matter in the lonely abyss has 
become aware of the appalling vastness and ruth- 
lessness of Nature, and of its own frailty and 
insignificance? 

This question cannot be answered with our 
present knowledge, but it suggests an inquiry into 
the nature of the Universe and of the activity of 
life in its various manifestations. It is to the 
nature of the Universe as the physicist unravels 
it that our attention is here directed. 

The nineteenth-century physicist following 
Galileo and Newton saw Nature as a machine con- 
sisting of matter ranging from atoms to suns 
moving in accordance with well-established laws. 
He recognized three principles of conservation— 
those of matter, mass, and energy; and the law of 
causation—that the state of things at a given 
moment was inevitably determined by an earlier 
state. The behaviour of light and of gravitation 
failed of explanation by a purely mechanical 
scheme, but there was a strong faith that eventu- 
ally these would fall into place and that the ‘free’ 
activities of life itself would prove to be after all 
bound by the fetters of a physico-chemical deter- 
minism. The only realities were the atoms and 
their associated energy. 

The close of the century brought to birth a 
new group of ideas conceived in the study of radi- 
ation. Planck suggested the ‘quantum’ hypothesis 
which involves the notion of the emission of 
energy from a radiating body proceeding discon- 
tinuously or in ‘quanta’, somewhat like a stream 
of bullets from a machine gun. The development 
of this idea led to the abolition of the rigid law 
of probability. There was no inexorable chain of 
events, each event determined by the preceding. 
There were only probabilities, no predictable cer- 
tainties. The spontaneous disintegration of radio- 
active atoms according to a well-defined mathe- 
matical law and uninfluenced by external condi- 
tions is an illustration of this probability law. 
Out of a given group of atoms, we can say how 
many.will explode at a given time, but we cannot 
say which ones will explode, or why they do not 
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all explode at the same time. There is some fac- 
tor in Nature operating to offset the inevitability 
of the law of causation, and it has been brought 
more clearly to light in the ‘uncertainty principle’ 
discovered by Heisenberg in his mathematical 
investigation of the quantum economy of the 
atom. Scientific determinism is an illusion due to 
imperfect vision. It is only statistical, not indi- 
vidual. Moreover, the flow of time which is 
bound up in the casual relationship is something 
we add to the process of Nature from our own 
experience. There is nothing in the laws of Na- 
ture to suggest that time must flow in one direc- 
tion rather than in another. 

The study of electrons, protons, and radiations 
has led finally to the conclusion that matter and 
radiation are different aspects of one entity. 
Everything is capable of resolution into waves 
and nothing but waves. Hence the new physics 
is the Science of Wave Mechanics. This is a long 
hop from the old machine-like universe with its 
lumps of matter in motion, and waves of radia- 
tion appearing incidentally and being ignored 
when they could not be fitted into the scheme. 
The waves have swamped everything with a ven- 
geance and the old land-marks have been washed 
away. 

The three conservation laws have now no claim 
to represent independent principles. Mass is a 
property of both matter and energy. Mass is con- 
served because matter and energy are conserved, 
and these two are one. The transformation of 
matter into energy of radiation is going on con- 
tinuously. It is a fundamental process and 
accounts for the huge output of energy from the 
stars. Matter is only bottled waves, while radi- 
ation is unbottled wave-energy rippling through 
space. There is good evidence of the unbottling 
process, but none for the existence of the bottling 
process, nor any indication of how it was achieved 
in the past. 

Ever since wave theories have been fashion- 
able in physics, that is mainly since the classical 
work of Huyghens and Young, followed by that 
of Fresnel and Maxwell, a need has been felt for 
a medium in which waves could travel. Hence the 
invention of an ether, a medium filling all space 
and endowed with properties necessary for the 
fulfilment of the required function. If such a 
medium exists, it would seem feasible that 
methods should be available to indicate and meas- 
ure the motion of the earth through it much as 
we might show the movement of a ship through 
a calm sea by dropping a weighted line overboard 
and watching the advance of the line from the 
centre of the first circular ripple set up. The 
famous Michelson-Morley experiment was an 
attempt to do this by means of light waves, but 
neither this nor any other experiment has suc- 
ceeded in showing the slightest motion of the 
earth through the ether. Yet we know the earth 
is moving round the sun at the rate of twenty 
miles per second! . 

The paradox led Einstein in 1905 to state that: 
‘Nature is such that it is impossible to detect abso- 
lute motion by any experiment whatever.’ This is 


the Principle of Relativity, and Einstein thus de- 
prived the ether of its most important property, 
that of providing a fixed form of reference by 
which the true rate of any motion could be meas- 
ured. According to Einstein we are free to choose 
our point of rest how we please and Nature will 
fall in with our desires. Since both optical and 
electrical phenomena propagated through the 
ether are the same no matter whether the ether 
is stationary or moving, any mechanical proper- 
ties of the ether are utterly impossible, and to 
add the last straw, the transmission of gravita- 
tional action finds no explanation at all. 

The determined attempt of nineteenth-century 
physics to construct a mechanical universe has 
broken down, the ether with mechanical proper- 
ties proving a reductio ad absurdum. The real 
Universe forever eludes our efforts to model it on 
mechanical lines. The engineer-physicist has 
played his part, and the curtain has fallen. It 
rises on a new act with the mathematician-phil- 
osopher in the principal role. 

The Relativity Principle, having dispensed 
with a mechanical ether, leads to still more excit- 
ing consequences. To common sense, space is an 
emptiness around us, in which we can move in 
three directions, while time is something that 
flows past us in one direction only, and quite 
beyond our control. But if all phenomena are 
utimately electro-magnetic, Einstein’s principle as 
developed by Minkowski indicates that space and 
time are fused together as a continuum, and are 
not separate entities in Nature. They are distinc- 
tions of our own which we find convenient, but of 
which Nature is ignorant. Imagination may 
boggle at it, but the use of a diagrammatic four- 
dimensional continuum seems to bring us closer 
to an understanding of Nature’s inner workings 
than the more familiar reference to separate space 
and time. We can, if we wish, regard the four- 
dimensional continuum as a new ether, but we 
must be sophisticated enough to recognize in it 
nothing more than a frame of reference, and not 
endow it with material properties. 

It is pointless to argue that if waves are pro- 
pagated through this continuum, they must be 
borne by something other than mere emptiness. 
We know nothing of the waves except when they 
are intercepted by matter. The phenomena that 
reveal the waves are phenomena bound up with 
matter. We cannot partition energy in different 
portions of space without getting ambiguous 
results. The flow of energy through space is a 
useful concept but must not be taken too seri- 
ously. All analogies of streams and oceans, all 
figures of speech based on microscopic sense-ex- 
perience, are wills o’ the wisp leading to quag- 
mires of contradiction and illusion. The only safe 
rule is to stick to mathematical concepts. Instead 
of images, and what we are pleased to call physi- 
cal realities, we must rest content with constants 
in differential equations. 

If we look briefly at the vexed question of 
gravitation, it appears that the Newtonian idea 
of force is unnecessary. Ejinstein’s law involves 
no reference to force either explicit or implied. 
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The phenomena of gravitation arise out of the 
geometric structure of the world. Matter causes 
a local distortion of the continuum, or if we like 
it better, matter is a distortion of the continuum. 
A planet moves in a curved path not because the 
sun attracts it, but because the continuum is 
curved in its neighbourhood. The combined distor- 
tions due to all matter produce a finite curved 
universe. The corrugations and irregularities in 
the curvature are ‘world lines’ of matter and 
radiation. The world line of a piece of matter 
traces its position in the time-space manifold. The 
world line of an atom may be part of a broader 
world line of a larger piece of matter and when 
the atom is transformed to radiation, its world 
line ends abruptly and from the end spread world 
lines of radiation. The Universe is a tapestry 
woven of ever shifting world lines in the sound- 
less loom of time. In this figure, Sir James slips 
easily from his abstract mathematics to make an 
appeal to the imagination. Thus shall poetry ever 
breathe life into the bones of science and phil- 
osophy. 

Consciousness touches this picture along the 
world lines of living organisms, and the contact 
gives among other things the feeling of the pass- 
age of time. Time is spread all over the diagram 
but consciousness only experiences a small finite 
portion as it rolls along a world line. Events do 
not happen to us. We happen to them, and run 
over them as we spin along, each on his little 
mono-rail. How or why, we know not. 

If we prosecute the dimensional study further, 
it can be shown that the simplest possible event 
involves at least two electrons, and to describe 
this event the wave mechanics require a system 
of seven dimensions, six of space and one of time. 
For an event involving three electrons, ten dimen- 
sions are required and so on in increasing com- 
plexity. The implication is that we as creatures 
of sense are projecting events in many dimen- 
sions into a world of fewer dimensions, and run- 
ning the risk of a good deal of misinterpretation. 
Our old three-dimensional world is often pro- 
jected on a two-dimensional surface, and now it 
seems that our supposedly up-to-date four-dimen- 
sional world is but the projection of a more mys- 
terious and baffling multi-dimensional world 
beyond. In whatever direction we go to seek 
interpretations of sense data, we are faced with 
the ubiquitous mathematical diagram. We are 
always pursuing shadows thrown on the wall of 
the cave. 

Whether or not reality will remain forever 
hidden from us, it must be noted as indeed re- 
markable that the subtle creation of the human 
intellect called pure mathematics, much of it 
evolved in the last century from the thought of 
men without reference to the external world or 
its problems, should be found to fit so accurately 
the living form of Nature. The Bio-Mechanic 
Deity of the nineteenth century is dead. ‘The 
Great Architect of the Universe is a pure mathe- 
matician.’ 

The final step of our journey is easy for a 
light is breaking on the path. The majestic form 


of Bishop Berkeley seems to be standing at the 
gate and we hear again the murmur of familiar 
words: ‘All the choir of heaven and furniture of 
earth, in a word all those bodies which compose 
the mighty frame of the world, have not any sub- 
stance without the mind....’. 

And so with a sound of trumpets Physics 
enters the Celestial City. 


STEWARD BASTERFIELD 


ODE TO GOOD FORM 


Hail gentle Goddess of Civilities, 

Who smiles upon The Worldly and The Wise! 
Happy thy Protestant, whose pious wit 

Finds out thy Discipline, and cries Submit! 
Reason, thy overlord, and Tolerance, thy friend, 
On him, with yours, their kindest glances bend, 
Till, Heaven-instructed, he has learned to live 
By knowing when to stand, and when to give. 
He acts with the same Elegance and Ease 

His varied part at Circuses or Teas; 

Is grave in Church, and hearty when he sups, 
Pious at Pray’rs, and merry in his cups. 

He worships Woman in his ardent Youth, 
Honour in Manhood, and in Old Age Truth. 
Trimming his Wants to what may be obtained, 
He asks no Honey when the Moon has waned, 
Nor pines for Oysters in the month of June, 
Nor dives for Pearl in them with fork or spoon, 
Happy, indeed, to take what he can get 
Without the loss of Honour, or of Sweat. 
Catholic, his taste, he’s Anglican in this: 

He only hates two things—Extremities: 

With equal Moderation he deplores 

Unuséd Virgins, and ill-uséd Whores, 

And with an even mind seeks out the Shade 

To take a Nap, a Cocktail, or a Maid. 

If Kings are murdered, or a hackneyed Tune, 
Or Women grow Inconstant, or the Moon, 

If Governments, or only Sparrows, fall, 

If Agents, Policemen, or the Vicar call 
Patriots bellow, or big Preachers bawl— 

He keeps his Countenance, polite, serene, 

Safe in the Centre of his Golden Mean, 

And chooses not-to-elevate his Voice 

Like some who irritated by the noise 

Of Pompous Fools cry out upon it so 

That the damned Clatter does not cease, but 


grow. 
Not so thy Faithful: in thy stricter School 
He’s learned The Attitude to Knave and Fool, 
And two being Company, he leaves the Pair, 
Happy enough to be found wanting there. 


A. J. M. SMITH 
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THREE MEN 
By L. A. MacKAY 


OWN not far from the edge of the water he 
leaned against a railing, watching the lake. 
Small snow-flakes were coming down, not 

very fast, but thickly enough at times; at times, 
hardly any. On his right, high up, there was a 
vague blur in the clouds where the moon must 
have been. The fallen snow spread a dim cold 
light, hardly enough to show the small rocking 
swing of the lake’s surface. Only where the water 
splashed against the thin fringe of ice that crept 
out from the freezing slush along the shore, was 
there any evidence of motion. The ripples 
hissed and gurgled softly as they were checked; 
he thought he could even hear the infinitely thin 
whisper of the lighting snow-flakes that melted on 
the black water. 

The snow settled in a broad band along his 
shoulders and melted where it struck his face; 
little ridges were forming above his eyebrows. He 
stood for several minutes, looking out. The snow 
fell less heavily, and the moon shifted to a thinner 
strip of cloud. The light was clearer now, but did 
not seem any brighter. He stood for a while, look- 
ing vaguely out over the lake. 

That was when he saw, not very far away, a 
small boat, moving slowly, carrying three old men. 
The boat moved very slowly. One of the old men 
rowed, at long intervals, a slow gliding stroke: 
the other two were looking gravely over the edge 
of the boat. They did not move at all; their 
wrinkled faces were careful and intent. The boat 
moved along very smoothly, without any noise, 
and there was no notice of ripples striking against 
it. That was why he knew there was really no 
boat there, and indeed when he looked steadily he 
saw there was none. 

He turned then towards the shore and pulled a 
watch from his pocket. He held the watch close 
to his eyes, turning it to catch the moonlight. Then 
he put it back and walked up the hill, passing some 
of his former tracks, nearly covered in snow. 

When he came to the house he knocked at the 
door, and went in. After a little while he sat down 
at the piano. Now we do not think of him till he 
left the piano and sat down in a large chair, deep- 
padded, with large arms. He sprawled in it and 
talked at first with vivacity, then in a halting way, 
as his ideas faltered. 

She was not at all affected by the change. He 
watched and listened with ironical envy, admiring 
her intense unfailing vitality. There was a quick 
unconscious grace about her: her voice and her 
thoughts alike were very clear and vivid; fearless 
too; straightforward. He said to himself ‘If she 
were told tomorrow, say, of my death she would 
be surprised, because she would not have thought 
of that. If she were told even that I had killed my- 
self she would think that it was a very strange 
thing to do, as indeed it would be. Then she 
would go on to think of all other things.’ In this 
he was right. He was not blaming her, only he 
felt an ironical pleasure in tracing the thing out 
like that. 


Nothing languid or stagnant about her. He 
noticed especially, with a curiously remote, de- 
tached fascination, the dark heavy way her hair 
kept sliding and tumbling forward as she bent 
over a book, and swinging lithely back at the quick 
lift of her head when she spoke. He felt strangely 
elated as he watched the strong fluent lines twist- 
ing and shifting to follow all her movements and 
her moods. He thought of a winter wind in tall 
poplars by night, and considered that strange. 


He spoke much more slowly, in shorter sentences, 
without any sparkle. That is how he was think- 
ing with a certain disdainful effort. He despised 
his own dullness, but at least he could recognize it. 
His mind was like a jammed machine. There was 
a drive-wheel whirring around somewhere, but the 
transmission belt was slipping and no power came 
through, or only in jerks. This idea came to him 
vaguely, through patches of blankness. 

Suddenly he slumped in the chair, and twisted 
crosswise of it. His heels kicked rapidly and 
petulantly several times, with a grotesque child- 
ishness, and he began to cry, quietly but bitterly. 
It was a little ridiculous to her, for he was a tall 
solid lad that was not known to give way like this 
for any reason. She did not laugh, for she was 
too surprised; she rose to her feet and looked at 
him. He was lying very limp over the chair now, 
hardly moving at all. He was terribly unhappy. 
She was almost afraid. She did not know what to 


do. 

She stood like that for several seconds. Then 
shame came up in his mind and he got slowly to 
his feet. 

‘I beg your pardon,’ he said, ‘I haven’t the least 
idea how it happened. It seems rather odd and 
unnecessary. I suppose I had better go home.’ 

‘Aren’t you feeling well?’ she asked him. 

‘Oh yes, he said, I’m quite all right. Only after 
all I seem to be a little dull this evening, and 
there’s no particular advantage to anybody in 
annoying you.’ 

He left the house and went down to the car-line, 
but he crossed this and kept on towards the lake. 
His hands were in his overcoat pockets and he 
went along steadily but dreamily. 

When he came to the lake he did not stop, but 
walked out into the water down the gentle slope 
of the beach. The water rose higher, and his 
clothes grew wet and heavy. He walked on slowly 
till the water reached his chin, and soon after, his 
eyes. The water felt very cold, and seemed pale, 
not at all like it looked from outside. After his 
head had quite disappeared he looked up and saw 
above him the boat, moving slowly and quietly 
along with him, and the calm wrinkled faces of the 
old men that kept gazing gravely and intently at 
him over the edge of the boat. 
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PREFERENCES 





H these national prejudices! You never 
know where they are going to crop up. Not 
even the most emancipated of us can feel 

easy about them, they work so insidiously. Look 
at the great George Bernard Shaw. Only the 
other day I had occasion to remember that he was 
one of the wisest men alive. Yet what does he 
go and do in The Apple Cart? In the scene of the 
American ambassador—I don’t care how you in- 
terpret it or justify it as part of a plot — he 
releases the blindest of English antipathies and 
tells us plainly that he doesn’t like Americans. 
Tells us plainly, not genially. If this isn’t in the 
letter of the scene, it is in the accent. If it isn’t 
in the accent, it is in the theatrical effect. What 
American can sit comfortably through that sting- 
ing little incident? What old admirer of Shaw 
can do it and not feel the utter gratuitousness of 
the thrust. I know that when I saw the perform- 
ance the other day some internal organ of mine 
—otherwise useless, no doubt—turned completely 
upside down. 

And now on top of that—to clinch the evi- 
dence, as it were—we get Shaw’s further indict- 
ment of America on the Hollywood question, in 
which he is not content to disagree with Holly- 
wood methods of movie production—I daresay he 
speaks with knowledge here—but must needs go 
on to say that ‘Americans always do thus and 
thus....’ I never remember him generalizing so 
clumsily about a nation before. And it isn’t that 
his mind is losing its suppleness, because it is no 
time since he wrote the preface to The Apple Cart 
in his very best manner. 

If he had ever consented to visit the United 
States in person he would have seen the enormous 
complexity of that huge melting-pot and he would 
have a variety of reactions to it instead of that 
solemn and solitary ‘Americans always...’. To 
what purpose did he write that noble passage in 
Saint Joan about being redeemed and saved by 
seeing things and not just reading about them if 
we are only to apply it to the sufferings of Jesus 
Christ and not to our fellowmen and fellow 
nations. I little thought when I first read this 
passage and accounted it the finest thing he had 
ever done that within a few years I should have 
to hold it against him. One would have thought 
that Shaw of all people was incapable of such a 
lapse. There was a time when he wrote ‘Com- 
monsense about the War’ for our benefit. The 
time seems near when someone will have to write 
‘Commonsense about the Peace’ for his. 

If J. B. Priestley makes an insular ass of him- 
self on landing at New York, that is another 
matter. Nobody need worry. For one thing 
the U.S. Immigration people would unsettle a 
saint, let alone a Yorkshireman. And, for an- 
other, Priestley, more perhaps than anyone to- 


day, strikes us as the Englishman incarnate and 
we are not surprised if he acts according to type. 
Though it might do no harm to remind him that 
that other and anonymous Yorkshireman who on 
being told at Niagara Falls how many millions of 
tons of water went over the brink daily replied 
quite simply to his American friend ‘Ah see nowt 
ta stop it’, dealt more neatly with a similar situa- 
tion and probably got a much richer satisfaction. 


Our literary men, you see, are as unreliable as 
the rest of us. The Old Adam of national pre- 
judice dogs us everywhere in our study and obser- 
vance of them. There is no escape from it. If 
we decide to leave personalities alone and merely 
study their works it is just as bad. Take the 
international reputation of books. Here you 
would expect to find the finest internationalism 
working. But no. When a writer becomes 
internationally famous the chances are that he 
owes as much to blind nationalism as to anything. 
It was not the strength and originality of Shaw’s 
ideas that gave him his immense vogue all over 
the world. It was only in England that the ideas 
seemed original, the Continent knew them 
already. If Europe fell in love with him, it was 
chiefly because he prodded the Victorian English- 
man so unmercifully. Thus it was—ironically 
enough—the national prejudices of others which 
pushed Shaw into his cosmopolitan position. 
And all the time, apparently, he was a strict 
Londoner. 

Oscar Wilde, who is coming in for some be- 
lated attention just now and who, if he had lived, 
would possibly have rivalled Shaw in the field of 
comic drama, is a similar case. If he had been 
a Frenchman or an Italian he would quickly have 
found his not too conspicuous place among the 
aesthetes. It is impossible to think of him as 
a great European. If nevertheless this is his 
reputation, it is simply because he wrote in Eng- 
land, which in his day was the home of that 
hidebound Puritanism which has since consolid- 
ated in Ontario. It was not what Wilde said. 
He was a baby beside Baudelaire. It was that 
he said it where he did. The foreign readers 
who first enjoyed him were like a party of infidels 
crowding round the keyhole of a church door to 
hear and gloat over the words of a blasphemer 
in the congregation. Repeated outside the church, 
the words would fall on their deaf ears. Again, 
you see dislike of England lurking behind the 
arras. Thanks to national prejudices Oscar 
Wilde is as famous in certain Continental 
countries as Shakespeare or Byron. Byron by 
the way is an older instance. 

You may remind me that this is only one side 
of the story and that we read other writers such 
as Sigrid Undset and Tchehov and Proust and 
many others altogether dispassionately and for 
genuinely humane reasons. It is perfectly true. 
I am onesided and splenetic today. What are 
you to do when a man like Shaw lets you down 
with a flop? Besides, a little onesidedness is 
good for us. It is like swinging a lantern in the 
dark in order to get the shadows in different 
places. What I now realize a little more sharply 
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than before is the mysterious nature of these 
spiritual boundaries between the nations. In 
their subtler manifestations they seem to be 
wholly capricious and unintelligible. Take the 
question of comparative literature and the inter- 
national reputations of authors. Why does one 
writer so easily slip across the frontiers and an- 
other so utterly fail to do so? Why, for instance, 
has Thomas Mann become world-famous while 
Thomas Hardy remains essentially an English- 
man’s writer? I have no doubt that Hardy is 
the greater figure. Why, again, are German 
novels so successful in England and America just 
now? They don’t seem to be outstanding novels, 
yet they are having their day and it can’t be pure 
accident. 

Is there any law and order in all this fog of 
international reputations? At present we know 
next to nothing. A writer may be great or 
small, lively or pedantic, plain or showy. The 
question whether he can worm his way through 
the national fences seems to have nothing to do 
with these things. The domestic reputation of 
an author is no clue to his foreign reputation. 
I doubt whether we shall ever be much wiser 
about it. All we can be sure of is that the play 
and counterplay of the old national prejudices 
will always have its illogical hand in the game. 


INCONSTANT READER 


1THE NEW 
WRITERS 


XVI 
JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


R. Hergesheimer’s recently published novel, 
The Limestone Tree, is a book of great 
charm. It is true he confuses and almost 
overwhelms the reader with the multitude of the 
dramatis personae. Nevertheless, it brings back 
to us much of the atmosphere of The Three Black 
Pennys. Several generations move through its 
pages, and from time to time we catch that note 
of melancholy retrospect which is Hergesheimer 
at his best. But during recent months there have 
also appeared in a magazine of enormous circula- 
tion various products of Mr. Hergesheimer’s pen 
which show that he has by no means purged him- 
self of the faults that characterize much of his 
recent work. At his worst he is a very bad writer, 
and unfortunately he nowadays seems more likely 
to give us a specimen of his worst than of his best 
manner. One cannot neglect him. But one ap- 
proaches him with less hope than one did a decade 
ago. 

There are then two Hergesheimers and it is not 
unfair to term them the earlier and the later 
Hergesheimer with an occasional emergence of the 
earlier one in the later period. I should say that 
symptoms of the change could be observed first in 














1919 in the somewhat equivocal Linda Condon. In 
this book Hergesheimer toyed with a great sub- 
ject, that same ideal beauty which had stirred the 
imagination and stimulated the intellect of Plato, 
Dante, and Edmund Spenser. As was to be ex- 
pected, the water was too deep for him. Never- 
theless Linda Condon has much merit. However,, 
it is here that for the first time we find our author 
not the master but the victim of the splendour 
and magnificence of the paraphernalia with which 
he loves to surround his characters. Never before 
had he betrayed his infatuation for the grandiose. 

Recall the comparative simplicity and restraint 
of the earlier novels and tales: The Three Black 
Pennys, Java Head, Wild Oranges and Tubal Cain. 
In all these there is joy in colour and in sump- 
tuous decor, but it is controlled and in proper sub- 
ordination to its function. In the later books, we 
are invited to wallow in luxuriousness, and in vio- 
lations of the Seventh Commandment and the 
Eighteenth Amendment. The author seems to be 
admitted to an enviroment where he is amazed to 
find himself and in which he lets himself go more 
completely than a man of his years should do. 
Sometimes it is the atmosphere of Newport. 
Oftener it is that of Hollywood. And in these bad 
books it is always the note of grotesque and un- 
dignified extravagance. The judicious must 
grieve at the evidence of the zest with which Mr. 
Hergesheimer allows his mind to play over such 
base material. 

It may be said that the farther from contem- 
porary life Hergesheimer is, the greater is 
the satisfaction that he provides for his 
reader. He has a fine sense for the pic- 
turesque qualities of an America that no 
longer exists. He supports this with very con- 
siderable historical and antiquarian knowledge. 
He knows all about Colonial furniture. And, as is 
natural for a writer of his temperament, the past 
becomes all sentiment and romance. His ability 
to make it seem plausible, however, can not be 
questioned. He is the lover of lost causes and im- 
possible loyalties. He is in his own realm when 
dealing with the moment of transition from an old 
order to a new. Then in an elegiac minor key he 
laments the change. Thus we have old Salem in 
Java Head just as its maritime importance is to 
fade. And the owner of Balisand watches with 
dismay aristocratic Virginia yielding to Jeffer- 
sonian democracy. This note is again caught with 
great success in Quiet Cities. Nothing could be 
better than the picture of the struggle between 
Dutch and English in the social life of eighteenth 
century Albany. Nowhere is barbaric colour bet- 
ter manipulated than in his Charleston at the time 
of the negro domination following the Civil War. 

All of this was done with such consummate 
mastery, with such artistic control that the critics 
were profoundly impressed. Unfortunately, they 
did not realize the narrow scope of Mr. Herges- 
heimer’s art, and their praises tempted him into 
undertakings that were beyond his reach, and into 
feats of style for which he was not equipped. 
When he actually needed rigorous self discipline 
and sounder culture, they tempted him into acro- 
batic feats with language. They told him he was 
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the master of words, and tempted him into using 
words whose meaning he did not understand. Mr. 
Joseph Beach in The Outlook for American Prose 
has examined this with some detail and provided 
ample demonstration of all his accusations. More 
comment of Mr. Beach’s sort would have been sal- 
utary for Mr. Hergesheimer. One could forgive 
Mr. Hergesheimer his mannerisms and oddities of 
diction, as one forgives Theodore Dreiser his 
clumsiness, provided he could show forth the 
qualities which have marked his best work. But 
unfortunately in recent years he seems to prefer to 
paint certain aspects of the contemporary scene, 
and to draw characters whom he regards and who 
regard themselves as highly fastidious and sophis- 
ticated. In fact, he and they both remain on the 
level of crude self consciousness. 

The sight of American plutocracy obviously 
fascinates him, and the consequence on his liter- 
ary work is all but disastrous. Confronted with 
American high life he loses all his sense of values, 
aesthetic as well as moral. When in this state 
of mind he give us amorous middle-aged females 
who turn green and die as in Cytherea, or who 
strip off their clothes when from every point of 
view it would be much more sensible to remain 
clad, as in The Party Dress. It is then too that 
he creates those solemn inebriates who combine 
the erudition of a German professor with the 
morals of a hi-jacker. Instead of sophistication, 
all this looks very much like the antics of a small 
boy who hopes to make his old auntie think he 
has been up to something very devilish. 

It is true that germs of much of this can be 
discerned in the earlier books, but the full blossom 
is found only when we are in the presence of up to 
the minute high life. Immediately then something 
indecent seems to get into Hergesheimer’s man- 
ner. Here is a short passage from The Three 
Black Pennys :— 

He saw her bent over leather boxes, into which disap- 
peared her rich store of silk and gold brocades, shoes of 
purple morocco, soft white shifts. Howat watched her 
without an emotion visible on his sombre countenance. 

In imagination recast this in the spirit of The 
Party Dress, and it becomes a minutely detailed 
catalogue of women’s apparel and about four 
times its original length. Every time he strips the 
heroine of The Party Dress he finds it necessary 
to mention every garment she wore with specifi- 
cations as to colour, material, quality, and weight. 
Is any artistic purpose achieved by such detail? 
Is there any charm in such lack of restraint? And 
it is charm that we want from Mr. Hergesheimer. 
Will not somebody urge him to withdraw himself 
from the allurements of Hollywood and Newport, 
and to go back to quiet reverie and the evocation 
of a romantic past? Meanwhile we are grateful 
for The Limestone Tree. 

G. W. LATHAM 
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ONE MORE EXHIBITION 


HE fifty-ninth annual exhibition of the On- 
tario Society of Artists, held last month at 
the Toronto Art Gallery, was so thin, pro- 

vincial, and stale that it left us with the hope 
that the few artists who compose the advance 
guard in Canada will soon rally and stir them- 
selves to a fresh effort, away from the stifling 
atmosphere of those art societies which no longer 
represent the creative movement of art in this 
country. On the fingers of two hands could 
almost be counted the paintings which if hung 
elsewhere, and beside work of real merit would 
hold their own. The rest was banal material 
which may be seen in current exhibitions every- 
where, or academic platitudes which are only 
universal in their mediocrity. 

Among the works which made a good show- 
ing there was a still life by Jack Humphrey of 
St. John, New Brunswick, which I shouid call the 
finest contribution to the exhibition. It is called 
‘The White Pitcher’ and has qualities which are 
reminiscent of Cezanne’s extreme sensibility. It 
is filled with fine tradition and is vibrating with 
emotion. It has the feel of a real artist’s tem- 
perament. At the other extreme of art expres- 
sion and as impersonal as the still life by Mr. 
Humphrey was another outstanding canvas; the 
abstraction by Bertram Brooker called ‘Elizabeth’ 
—although all that may justify such a title is the 
dark-haired woman’s head which is part of the 
intricate and curious pattern of the picture. Mr. 
Brooker, who alone represents the intellectual 
phase of art in Canada, is not repeating himself, 
and while one or two of his recent much-talked- 
about paintings left me in doubt as to whether 
he would keep on growing and developing both 
technique and theme, I now feel that he may be 
relied upon for a real contribution to pure aesthetic 
art during the next few years. Yvonne Mc- 
Kague’s broadened outlook has brought fresh 
hope to those who have always looked upon this 
artist with confidence. Her ‘Park in Paris’ be- 
longs to a more sophisticated wall than the one 
on which it hung during March. A. J. Casson, 
while working in a very artificial manner, cannot 
be disregarded. But he cannot be called a land- 
scape painter, as his country scenes are treated 
too much like still-life studies. Carl Schaeffer 
emulates him with success, and uses brighter 
colour. Charles Comfort has had every possible 
chance to become an important painter. Unfor- 
tunately there are also many reasons why he may 
fail in the attempt, and one of these is that he is 
trying too hard to do things that are out of the 
ordinary. His composition ‘Brothers’ epitomizes 
all his possibilities and all his handicaps. The 
figure work in this picture is strong, direct, and 
profound, but all the details, both in background 
and foreground, are trimmings which betray a 
failure in the application of his good taste. 

The sculpture section contained a large per- 
centage of good work. Two examples of ‘cut 
direct’ were a welcome addition. Of the two 
‘Crouching Man’ by Edward Norman was the 
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more important, and is a remarkable piece of 
real sculpture. It reminds one of the great work 
which is being carried on in California by the 
proponents of ‘cut direct’. Florence Wyle’s 
‘Study of a Girl’ is a worthy successor to this 
artist’s studies of male and female torsos seen in 
previous shows. It is perhaps less vigorous than 
these but it is also less strained and has a touch 
of subtle femininity. The only wood carving 
was by Thoreau MacDonald. It is an otter cut 
out of cedar wood, a beautiful piece of work, in 
which the worshipping attitude of craftsmen of 
times long gone by is apparent in every detail. 
No one here carves animals from wood with a 
warmer hand, a more finished skill, and a more 
lively understanding. 

The few good contributions to this show, both 
those named and those not mentioned, did not pre- 
vent the discriminating and impartial onlooker 
from feeling that artists who are alive need to 
break away and gather together under a new 
society. Some of the rejected works, roared loudly 
in the cellar of the art gallery. Let us hope that 
they will soon roar louder still in the open, where 
their presence will be stimulating, and give a 
creative impulse to Canadian art which seems 
lately to have come to a standstill. 


JEHANNE BIETRY SALINGER 





CONTRIBUTORS. 


STEWARD BASTERFIELD is a professor in the 
department of chemistry at the University of 
Saskatchewan. 


HENRI LASSERRE has been interested in the co- 
operative movement for many years, first in his 
native Switzerland and more recently in the 
United States and Canada. He is a member of 
the staff of Victoria College in the University 
of Toronto. 


G. W. LatHaM, for many years professor of 
English at McGill University, has made a special 
study of American Literature. 


A. J. M. Situ, although still in the middle 
twenties, has already made a name for himself 
among Canadian verse-writers of the more ad- 
vanced school. A graduate of McGill and Edin- 
burgh, he is at present teaching in the State of 
Indiana. 

GRAHAM Spry, a former Rhodes Scholar from 
Manitoba, is general secretary of the associated 
Canadian Clubs and the driving force of the 
Canadian Radio League. 














The Canadian Forum, while welcoming manu- 
scripts of general articles, stories, and verse, is 
not at present paying for material. 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


The International Labour Review, published 
monthly by the International Labour Office 
(League of Nations), is widely read by those 
engaged in industry in all countries. 

Because it contains Special Articles by recog- 
nised Authorities on all problems connected with 
the treatment of Labour in Industry: 

Because it summarises all important Reports 
and Enquiries on labour conditions in all 
countries, and thus makes their findings easily 
available in English: 

Because its Statistical Section affords informa- 
tion on Wages, Cost of Living, Migration, etc., 
on an international basis which is nowhere else 
available: 

Because its Bibliography is the most complete 
record of new Labour Laws and new Industrial 
Publications. 

Price: 60 cents per monthly Number. Yearly: $6, 
post free, 

The INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW is pub- 
lished monthly in the UNITED KINGDOM by Geo. 
Allen & Unwin, Ltd. 

Obtainable from the International Labour 
Office, Geneva, Switzerland, or from: 


League of Nations Society, 
381, Wilbrod Street, OTTAWA. 
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AMERICAN CONFESSIONS 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PHILOSOPHY, edited 
by G. P. Adams & W. P. Montague (George Allen 
& Unwin; 2 vols.; pp. 450, 447; each 16/-). 

HE two volumes of Contemporary American 

Philosophy are a monument to the varieties 
of philosophic thought in the United States. They 
follow the pattern of the similar work produced in 
Great Britain, and they have the same purpose. 
Each contributor provides his own confession of 
faith, and most of them explain the influences by 
which they were inspired with the ambition to 
solve the eternal riddles of our universe. It is a 
vain regret, but none the less a regret, that Royce 
and James were not alive to play their parts: 
James especially, could have rejoiced in this var- 
iety of beliefs and excelled in this field of personal 
experiences. G. H. Palmer and Santayana are 
here to represent the old guard of Harvard fame, 
while the names of R. B. Perry, W. E. Hocking 
and C. I. Lewis show that worthy successors have 
been found to fill the empty places. Even more 
significant is the wide distribution of the names, 
showing that able teachers may be found all the 
way from Cambridge (Mass.) to Berkeley (Cali- 
fornia). It is easy to think of many well known 
teachers or writers who are not included, and it 
is correspondingly difficult to know how the editors 
made their selection. There is no unworthy name, 
but the claims of some who do not appear on the 
list must have been embarrassing. 

One objection which might be expressed with- 
out offence is that none but academic teachers 
have been chosen. We cannot help thinking that, 
as a picture of contemporary thought, the volumes 
would have improved by including the records of 
reflective minds nourished in other pastures. Are 
we to assume that all the talent is to be found in 
departments of philosophy? If so, the culture of 
America cannot be so rich as we might hope to 
find it. The welfare of a nation requires that its 
politicians, writers, and leaders of industry should 
have an interest in speculative thought. Doubt- 
less some could have been found, but this exten- 
sion would have made the task of selection still 
more formidable. Another objection which rises 
to the mind is prompted by a feeling that the 
design of these confessions is not altogether satis- 
factory. As a philosopher’s ‘Who’s Who’ these 
two volumes have undisputed merits. But they 
produce the rather false impression that philos- 
ophy can only be defined as the personal activities 
of philosophers. If the subject cannot rise above 
the more intimate sentiments of individuals, it 
must inevitably disintegrate and reach the level of 
an interesting record of opinions that have no 
further authority. Rigid organization of thought 
and inflexible schools of dogma are certainly not 
to be desired, but these volumes leave one in doubt 
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EDITED BY MAURICE BUXTON FORMAN 
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This, the definitive edition, contains 230 letters, 
or 18 more than in H. Buxton Forman’s edition 
of 1901 upon which it is based. Of these, 117 
have been collated afresh with Keats’ originals, 
or with photographic reproductions of them. 
Lovers of Keats are, therefore, being offered an 
edition as complete, and as textually faithful, as 
possible. The “Letters” are almost as neces- 
sary to an understanding of Keats as the poems; 
and they are also one of the great “high lights” 
of English 19th Century literature. 


UNIVERSITIES 
American English German 
BY ABRAHAM FLEXNER 
$3.50 


“Here is an important and delightful book, 
almost a great book; and, strange to say, it is a 
book about education. Dr. Abraham Flexner, for 
years a member of the General Education Board, 
Expert to the Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 
vancement of Teaching, and himself educated at 
Harvard, Johns Hopkins and Berlin, has an 
almost unique knowledge of his subject; he has 
abundant wisdom, acuteness, wit, and, what is 
even more important, the power of sympathetic 
appreciation; and he speaks his opinion without 
fear of man or God—or at any rate of the many 
false gods that terrorize the precincts of uni- 
versities. The book has already had a marked 
effect in America; one may hope that the British 
universities too may be willing to learn from it.” 
—The Times Literary Supplement. 
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In this selection are brought together “certain 
noble prose passages which every one means to 
read some day, or else has read and forgotten.” 
For each piece Sir Arthur Quiller-Couch has 
written a brief introductory note. It is a delight- 
ful collection of fine emotional pieces of prose 
writing, for the editor frankly admits his liking 
for the “purple patch.” 
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The Introduction sketches briefly and delight- 
fully the various dreams of, and efforts towards, 
air-voyaging from the Indian epics up to the pro- 
posal made to Napoleon to invade England with 
a hundred balloons, each carrying a thousand 
men with food for a fortnight, two guns, twenty- 
five horses, and other trifles. Mr. Gamble then 
traces the history of the various experiments 
with balloons, and the coming of air-machines 
round about 1906, the establishment of the Royal 
Flying Corps in 1912, and the development of the 
new Seven up to 1914. 
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whether the main object is to give biographical 
material or philosophic proofs. The outcome is 
neither the one nor the other, and the reader will 
probably be content to look up the confessions of 
the particular philosopher whom he knows, to find 
whether he has managed to state in a few words 
what he has already tried to state more adequate- 
ly in his philosophic writings. The lack of contin- 
uity or of any apparent grouping of the writers, 
makes it impossible to read the volumes except by 
instalments; and for the same reasons it would be 
futile to attempt any summary of the contents or 
to select one artist in preference to any other. 

Let it be granted then that everyone will fol- 
low his own interests and find satisfaction where 
he looks for it. Personally we found the Intro- 
duction so interesting and so charming that it is 
worth the money by itself and, though duty com- 
mands us to say something about every one, we 
shall indulge the selfish instincts by talking ex- 
clusively about George Herbert Palmer. He has 
a special right to be noticed, for he was born in 
1842 and on that score alone he has no rival. His 
contribution to the first volume (in addition to his 
portrait) is a valuable record of the progress of 
education in America. He is frank and simple, 
with the ripe wisdom of accumulated years. 
‘Harvard education’, he says, ‘ reached its lowest 
point during my college course.’ No English lit- 
erature, a feeble course in modern languages if 
desired, and science without laboratory work were 
among the characteristics of that period. These 
were the days before Eliot began his great work. 
Palmer was a young student when Mill published 
his Utilitarianism and in that work the youth 
‘gained a moral creed’. With the freedom of true 
loyalty Palmer says he came to see ‘that the best 
parts of Mill were his inconsistencies, but these 
in no way lessened my admiration.’ Spencer did 
not produce much effect, but it is recorded that 
Mill, Spencer, and Darwin were ‘the chief agents 
in breaking up American stupor’. There is a dram- 
atic story of a letter that went astray, with the 
result that Palmer did not go to Michigan to teach 
philosophy. President Eliot gave him an ap- 
pointment in Greek and Professor Goodwin, on 
receiving him into the department ‘was most kind’ 
when the young man explained that he knew no 
Greek! Those were spacious days, indeed. But 
this young man lived to be able to say ‘the sales 
of my translation of the Odyssey have increased 
in each of the thirty odd years since it was pub- 
lished, during the last three being over forty 
thousand a year’. Perhaps this success is ex- 
plained by the fact that Palmer says writing has 
always been difficult for him: ‘the lack of fluency 
has saved me from writing nonsense’! ‘Style wins 
a certain dignity when one feels that the subject 
has been seen clean through and is meant to be 
stated just so.’ Beginners in the craft of writing 
would do well to ponder that declaration. 

It is interesting to hear that originally philo- 
sophy at Harvard was too much a matter of his- 
tory, ‘at present too little history is studied’. In 
the middle period comes the time when the 
teachers deliberately set themselves to be system- 
atic and constructive. Diversity of staff was dir- 


ectly aimed at, and differences of opinion were 
emphasised. ‘In our lectures we were accustomed 
to attack each other by name, James forever ex- 
posing the follies of the idealists, Royce in turn 
showing how baseless all empiricism is’. This is a 
charming picture of a staff so completely united 
that they could agree to disagree. Space forbids 
the quotation of other parts of this Introduction. 
If it seems disproportionate to omit detailed men- 
tion of the other thirty-three distinguished Amer- 
ican writers, if also it seems a plain duty to discuss 
the more profound elements of contemporary 
thought in America, the excuse to be offered is 
that no adequate treatment could here be given 
them, and if you read the Introduction you will 
inevitably be led on to ‘follow knowledge like a 


sinking star’. 
G. S. BRETT 


ENGLAND 


ENGLAND, by Wilhelm Dibelius (Harper & 
Brothers; pp. 569; $5.00). 

How THEY Do It IN ENGLAND, by Rudolph 
Kircher (Elkin Matthews & Marrot; pp. 246; 
10/6). 

ROUGH ISLANDERS, by H. W. Nevinson (Rout- 
ledge; pp. 220; $2.50). 

HE more books on England that are written 

the more does the greatness of the late Dr. 
Dibelius’ work stand out. Here are two 
others, one by another German and one by a well- 
known Englishman; and they both seem slight 
and trivial compared with his profound study. 
Rudolph Kircher’s observations may have been 
suggestive to the alert German reader but they 
still await translation into English before an 
English-speaking reader can tell. The Countess 
of Warwick has rendered them into a grotesque 
Germanized English dialect which inevitably 
drives the reader off looking for strange collec- 
tions of words instead of paying attention to the 
argument. One example will suffice. The British 
Commonwealth of the Balfour definition becomes 
a ‘Union of equally entitled, and from each other 
in Inner and Outer Politics independent States.’ 
The book is all like that. Mr. Nevinson’s book 
is much more readable, as one would expect of 
any book by him, but it is disappointing. As an 
Englishman he is more conscious of the infinite 
variety of his fellow countrymen and more sympa- 
thetic with the lower classes of his country than 
is Dibelius, but the book reads like a pot-boiler. 
There is none of the high spirits or the fresh 
insight which one looks for in a book that has the 
name Nevinson attached to it. 

To read Dr. Dibelius’ book is a good test of 
how Anglo-Saxon you are. There is no denying 
the fact that it is written by an enemy of Eng- 
land seeking to find what has been the secret of 
her success in the world, although the author who 
published the first German edition in 1922 is 
singularly free from any petty bitterness. But 
it is because it is the work of an enemy and of a 
very able enemy that the book is so valuable. 
He is studying the England that won the War 
of 1914-18 as it had won so many wars before. 
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And he seizes upon the main point, of which his 
book is just one long succession of illustrations, 
that the secret of the Englishman is his will to 
power. Beside this one main characteristic 
which has made him such a successful fighting 
animal all the other characteristics which the 
Englishman is apt to find in himself do not matter 
very much—his liberalism, his generosity, his 
humour. Nor does it much matter that the 
Englishman whom Dibelius analyses is the mem- 
ber of the governing classes, and that he neglects 
all other classes and types of Englishmen. The 
England that matters is the England that con- 
trols a quarter of the world. 

English policy, says our author, has always 
been a policy of power and interests. England 
is liberal where its power is safe. When nation- 
alism is no longer dangerous to England it is 
petted. Yet the enduring power of England has 
been due to the English sense of the limits of 
power. She is the only great country which has 
known how to make friends of late enemies and 
how to transform the antagonist into a privileged 
colleague. She is the only great country which, 
pursuing a policy of power, has been able to win 
to her side all the idealistic forces in other 
countries. What makes Dr. Dibelius’ analysis 
here seem unfair is simply that it is an analysis, 
it brings out and separates the contradictory 
elements which are organically united in the 
English nature. What we need to remember is 
that he is analysing the Englishman as the suc- 
cessful man. And the greatness of his book con- 
sists in the clearness with which he has brought 
out how the Englishman combines his will to 
power with an extraordinary capacity for adap- 
tation. ‘It was an Englishman, Darwin, who 
banished all teleological questions from the theory 
of evolution, and saw all development as a 
product of the two great English activities— 
struggle and adaptation.’ 

FRANK H. UNDERHILL 


THE SYMBOLISM OF ULYSSES 


JAMES JOYCE’S ULYSSES, a Study by Stuart Gil- 
cr & Faber—Irwin & Gordon; pp. 416; 
OR the purpose of momentary discussion, 
we may regard obscurity as of three kinds. 
There is the obscurity of muddled thinking, 
with which may be linked the obscurity of 
muddled style. There is the obscurity of un- 
familiar learned allusion. There is the obscurity 
of super-normal experience, whether mystic, as 
with Blake, or intellectual, as with Einstein. Per- 
haps we should add a fourth, which we may find 
one of the commonest, the obscurity of non-con- 
ventional symbolism, which again may range from 
the punctuation of Thomas Carlyle to the meta- 
phors in Francis Thompson’s Mistress of Vision. 
All obscurity exasperates, and is condemned. It 
is doubtful, however, if any obscurity save that 
which arises from muddled thinking or muddled 
style is properly subject to condemnation. The 
obscurity that springs from great display of erudi- 
tion seems to most of us even more objectionable, 
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to be sure, since it is taken to indicate either in- 
tellectual arrogance or peacock vanity. As a mat- 
ter of fact, it may be neither. The act of publica- 
tion places an author under the obligation of being 
intelligible to somebody, since it implies a reader, 
but there rests upon no artist the obligation to 
write for every wayfaring fool. The artist 
is entitled to select his own limited public, 
and to create for it. It may be that the greatest 
artists have been universal, though there are 
many who will find the Second Part of Faust dif- 
ficult, but no mandate can be laid upon the artist 
to be universal, in the sense of being universally 
intelligible to an age which is mechanically literate 
without being educated. The seer is inevitably 
obscure to his own age. 

Now Joyce in Ulysses is obscure in many 
places. (The banning of that work was due it must 
be admitted, however, to lack of obscurity.) And 
Joyce rouses resentment in his reader by an ob- 
scurity at times as arrogant as that of Eliot’s 
The Waste Land. Nevertheless, such resentment 
is not justified unless one is very keenly desirous 
of understanding Joyce. He is not under any obli- 
gation to write for any who have not ears to hear 
him; nor of course is any one under obligation to 
read him. The man who deliberately speaks a 
little-known dialect selects a small audience. 

But a remarkable phenomenon in connection 
with Joyce is the extraordinary missionary zeal 
which he inspires in his followers. Of these the 
most zealous is probably Mr. Gilbert, who is con- 
vinced that Mr. Joyce is a prophet in Israel whose 
message should be universal. Mr. Gilbert will 
interpret the unknown tongue for a dull, unin- 
formed, and impatient world. 

In the volume under review, he has performed 
this task with unqualified success. How much of 
this success is to be attributed to the active assist- 
ance of Joyce himself, which Mr. Gilbert grate- 
fully acknowledges, cannot be determined. The 
present reviewer read the greater part of Ulysses 
some years ago. Even after this lapse of time, he 
has found startling illumination thrown upon the 
original work, a development of outline that would 
have precluded any laying down of the uncom- 
pleted Ulysses if the reading of the commentary 
had preceded the reading of the text. It is possible 
that for many people Mr. Gilbert will play John 
Alden to Mr. Joyce’s Miles Standish, partly be- 
cause of the ban, and partly because he offers a 
royal road to learning, a short cut to some sort of 
acquaintance with a work which is too difficult for 
most, but which is too significant to be comfort- 
ably neglected. 

Not only does Mr. Gilbert give us a very sys- 
tematic study of the symbolism of Ulysses, as 
well as an unusually full synopsis which has taken 
into account the inaccessibility of that book, but 
he has also provided a penetrating analysis of the 
philosophy of art and life that underlies Joyce’s 
work and gives it its importance. The study is an 
analysis and an apology, not a critical appraisal. 
There has been enough adverse criticism to jus- 
tify a book which is frankly an appreciation of 
Ulysses. Mr. Gilbert has made as adequate an 
answer to the charge of obscenity as could well be 


made. Argumentation will not have very much 
effect on opinion in such a matter as that. He has 
worked in more fruitful ground in his defence of 
Joyce in the matter of selection. Moral objections 
to Joyce will not be allayed by argument; esthetic 
objections may be. The charge that Joyce had 
denied the essential element of selection in art has 
been answered with skill and indeed with con- 
vincingness. That is to say, Mr. Gilbert demon- 
strates that Joyce does select. There will still be 
many who will not accept the Joycean basis of 
selection. 

The occasional reading in transition of portions 
of the new Joyce work calls forth the hope 
that Mr. Gilbert will feel called upon to supply 
a similar commentary to it. He has already warn- 
ed us that it is more obscure than Ulysses. 


J. D. ROBINS 


ESSAYS IN LITERATURE 


THE EIGHTEEN-EIGHTIES: Essays by Fellows 
of the Royal Society of Literature, edited by 
Walter De La Mare (Cambridge University 
Press—Macmillans in Canada; pp. xxviii, 271; 
$3.75). 

HE principle of such a collection as this is 

deeply dissatisfying; and nobody has ever put 
the case against it more ably than Mr. Chesterton 
who with characteristic inconsistency is a contri- 
butor to The Eighteen-Eighties. Eighteen years 
ago he had the wisdom to say that ‘the critic who 
wishes to move onward with the life of an epoch 
must be always running backwards and forwards 
among its mere dates; just as a branch bends 
back and forth continually; yet the grain in the 
branch runs true like an unbroken river.’ How is 
a literary historian to cast a strong fresh light 
upon Victorianism if he is held within the narrow 
and arbitrary limits of a decade? 

There are ten studies in this collection,—five 
of these deal with individual writers and five with 
the drift of literary types. The studies in the for- 
mer group are by a great deal the more successful. 
Chief among them is Lord Lytton’s account of the 
relation between his grandfather and his father; 
based upon unpublished material, written with 
admirable justice and finesse, it discloses a tragedy 
and a martyr. Mr. John Drinkwater goes further 
than he could in ‘Victorian Poetry’ in accounting 
for the tenacious vogue of Martin Tupper. Profes- 
sor Boas, writing of ‘T. E. Brown: Schoolmaster 
and Poet’, illuminates the Manxman in Brown and 
comments from personal knowledge on Brown’s 
primordial role at Clifton College. Mr. Chester- 
ton, with a subject like Gilbert and Sullivan to stir 
him, escapes from the dubious economics which 
have been crushing his spirit, to write the best 
essay on Gilbert’s ballads and operas that I have 
ever read. Finally, the editor with his usual 
charming superficiality deludes us into a belief 
that he has said wise things about Lewis Carroll; 
nobody has said wise things about Lewis Carroll, 
but Mr. De La Mare says very pleasant and sen- 
sible things about him. These five essays belong 
to criticism rather than history; and their writers 
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have not been gravely handicapped by the prin- 
ciple of the collection. 

It is a different story with the second group. 
Only two of the remaining essays are really im- 
portant; Mr. Harley Granville-Barker under the 
title ‘The Coming of Ibsen’, traces the course of 
drama in the eighties with what Mr. De La Mare 
calls ‘incisive documentation’ (whatever that may 
mean), and Mr. T. S. Eliot under the title “The 
Place of Pater’ traces the course of criticism. Mr. 
Granville-Barker shows the ingenious scholarship 
that marks all his dealings with the drama; and 
gives us an irreproachable first chapter in a his- 
tory of Ibsen’s English reputation. Mr. Eliot 
points out the close kinship between Arnold and 
Pater in an essay which has but one fault: Mr. 
Eliot need not have written it at all had he re- 
membered that Leslie Stephen has a striking lec- 
ture on this relationship. Neither Mr. Granville- 
Barker nor Mr. Eliot has taken the decade-unit 
much to heart. Mrs. Margaret Woods and Mr. 
Forrest Reid have; and as a result nothing could 
be more trivial than Mrs. Woods’ rambling story 
of the poetry written and read in the eighties or 
Mr. Reid’s disorganized haphazard account of its 
minor fiction. Father Martindale’s study of New- 
man and Manning, adroit and urbane as it is, is 
far too impalpable, far too much the work of a 
trained apologist, to be important. 

There is no space to comment at length upon 
the several essays. I shall simply ask whether a 
book of this kind is worth making. Far too many 
collections of essays and short stories masquerade 
as books; but they have not the unity which is the 
life-blood of books; and read as books they lose 
what charm they once possessed. To write a book 
about the Eighties one would need to explore the 
interaction of literature and society never more 
complex or potent than at that time; and to ex- 
amine the popular and technical philosophy of the 
age; and above all to decide the nature and the ex- 
tent of continental and American influences upon 
English life and letters. That is a large order; 
and there is no critic in England except Mr. Eliot 
who could fill it. But if English criticism is to rise 
above the second-rate; if it is to take rank with 
French or German or Italian or American criti- 
cism; if it is to be more than a trickle of personal 
impressions or an elegant patter of facts; then it 
must aim higher than the Fellows of the Royal 
Society of Literature have done. 

E. K. BROWN 


FOR LITTLE BIRD LOVERS. 
BIRDS IN RHYME, FAMILIAR BIRDS IN RHYME, 
and MORE BIRDS IN RHYME, by Julius King 
Se ag Nelson & Sons; pp. 14 each; 75 cents 
each). 

THE BIRD BOOK, by Charles P. Shoffner 
(Richard Manson—McClelland & Stewart; pp. xi, 
335; $2.25). 

__ THE LIFE Story OF Birps, by Eric Fitch Dag- 
lish (J. M. Dent & Sons; pp. viii, 236; $1.75). 

HE three books of the Birds in Rhyme series 

are of course not ‘ornithologies’ but children’s 
play books. In each, fourteen different birds are 
described in rhyme and pictured in colour with 
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shadow backgrounds or decorations. It must be 
admitted that the verses are not only weak as 
such, but often show little connection with the 
bird described. Of the pictures, those by W. B. 
King in the first of the series are much poorer 
than those by Estelle Duval in the other two 
books. These last are quite as good as the illus- 
trations in most bird books for ‘grown-ups’. Miss 
Duval evidently knows and enjoys her subject, 
and the printers have cooperated to produce 
faithfully-coloured portraits. An unusual and 
excellent feature is the musical notation of the 
birds’ songs and calls which is given in every 
possible case. 

Mr. Shoffner’s aim is much more ambitious. 
Armed with a loquacious enthusiasm, a fair 
amount of knowledge (not always accurate), and 
a carefree indifference to the problems of good 
writing, he tackles the job of inspiring and en- 
abling school teachers to instill a knowledge and 
love of birds into their classes. He builds on the 
assumption that teachers in the U.S.A. care little 
and know less about birds, but that by a little 
reading they will become competent allies of the 
angels of conservation. His general plan, there- 
fore, is to write an inspirational chapter on one 
or other of the attributes or activities of birds 
and follow it up with a long list of suggested 
questions and their proper answers. The chap- 
ters follow each other without apparent order. 
He seems to believe that without troubling to 
study birds (except through Mr. Shoffner), and 
without being really interested, teachers can whip 
up a vapid enthusiasm, drill their pupils in a lot 
of set questions, and, Hey-Presto! there you have 
twenty or thirty humane little bird lovers. Un- 
fortunately this continent is full of people who 
share his faith. 

Mr. Daglish’s book is of a very different 
calibre and might well be placed in every school 
library as well as in that of every bird lover. He 
has no ‘mission’ and has made this book simply 
because he finds birds intensely interesting. Con- 
sequently he makes the reader share his fascina- 
tion. It is true there are a few inaccuracies— 
for instance, the statements that the Baltimore 
Oriole nests in colonies and the ptarmigan moults 
three times a year; and the English is not always 
above reproach (‘As the males arrive on the 
ground each spreads its tail, trails its wings and 
rushes furiously towards one another’.) But hav- 
ing said so much one’s criticism is exhausted. Mr. 
Daglish has arranged his matter excellently. 
Beginning with an introductory chapter on ‘Birds 
in General’ in which he gives a brief outline of 
the special peculiarities possessed by birds and 
their place in nature, he goes on, through ‘Birds 
in the Spring—Courtship’, ‘Nests and Nest Build- 
ing’, and other chapters, to describe the chief 
activities of birds, ending with ‘Migration’. In 
general, his method with each subject is to 
describe the typical practices or characteristics 
and then to introduce the most notable or inter- 
esting exceptions. He avoids any suggestion of 
a rigid adherence to a plan, and the result is a 
well-ordered but chatty book giving a clear idea 
of the main lines of bird behaviour and develop- 


ment and full of curious information illustrating 
how special characters are evolved to enable a 
species to take advantage of a particular environ- 
ment. For instance, there is the Wry-Billed 
Plover of New Zealand which has grown a beak 
curved to the right and is thus able to probe at 
ease for its food under the stones of a beach. 
(Paul Bunyan’s sidehill gougers take note!) 
Even better than the text, however, are the illus- 
trations. There are twenty of them—woodcuts 
showing unusual skill in execution and fidelity to 
their subjects—and they add distinction to an 
interesting volume. 


H. K. GORDON 


FICTION 


THE POWER OF COMMAND, by Frank H. Shaw 
(Elkin Mathews & Marrot—Irwin & Gordon; 
pp. 293; 7/6). 

THE Two DECANTERS, by ‘Duncan Clark’ (The 
Graphic Press; pp. 301; $2.00). 

GO WEST, YOUNG MAN, GO WEST, by Magnus 
Pyke (The Graphic Press; pp. 303; $2.00). 

THE RAVEN’S FEATHERS, by Douglas Cary (The 

Graphic Press; pp. 322; $2.00). 


age Power of Command is a collection of eight 

stories by the author of Famous Shipwrecks. 
All sea stories of course, tales of thrilling adven- 
ture. Captain Shaw is a romantic; he is at his 
best (which is very good) when describing the 
heroism of those who go down to the sea in ships 
at grips with a storm, man against nature without 
any psychological complications. But when such 
complications arise, as they sometimes do in this 
book, the author labours under the unfortunate 
delusion that he must give each his deserts, how- 
ever improbably. A skipper who has refused to 
scupper his ship must be rewarded; and a clever 
thief must somehow be punished, even after he 
has got away with the loot, so he is drowned. In 
such cases the mechanism creaks somewhat. But 
when he sticks to seafaring, rescue work, sailors’ 
bravery or cowardice, we swallow it all gladly and 
ask for more. ‘Decadents,’ ‘Wind and Canvas,’ 
and the title story, are especially pleasing. 

The Two Decanters is a mystery story alleg- 
edly told by Duncan Clark to his wife forty years 
after the event. After finishing his medical 
studies he comes to assist Dr. Cameron in the vil- 
lage of Braemer. He lives at the Beatons’ hotel, 
and that large and apparently united family is 
well presented, as are also the other people in the 
village, especially the Gordons, a family in which 
he meets his future wife, and whose troubles form 
a kind of sub-plot which fits in very well. Sudden- 
ly the hotel keeper dies, apparently poisoned, and 
Clark is arrested. His innocence is never really in 
question, and the whole trial turns to comedy when 
even the presence of poison is doubted. But Clark 
learns in the end that Beaton was poisoned by 
Mrs. Beaton for love of himself. This conclusion 
is as unforeseen as it should be. It is a good story, 
and the difficult medium (for the wife must be 
presumed to know the main course of events) is on 
the whole successfully maintained. 

Go West, Young Man, Go West, begins well: a 
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young English immigrant, armed with a diploma 
from an Eastern agricultural College and forty 
dollars, sets out for the West with the intention 
of making a living by farming poultry. On his 
journey, and just after arrival in Vancouver he 
meets some real people, friendly if not very help- 
ful, including a bustling Professor of Agriculture 
who sends him on a wild goose chase to the island. 
So far so good: a straightforward story told in a 
straightforward way. But then one realises that 
this is another tale about an ineffective young 
man. Style and story lose their crispness: the 
young man calls up old friends, drifts into a clerk- 
ship in a small branch bank, allows himself to be 
bamboozled (at great length) most naively and 
stupidly by a most obvious confidence trickster, 
and finally drifts back to England, after getting 
his passage money sent out. But I fear Angus 
won’t get on any better in England than in Can- 
ada unless his father finds a job for him. His 
failure to make good might have been pathetic, 
but is only rather tedious. 

As for The Raven’s Feathers, it is a blood 
curdling tale, wherein violent improbabilities are 
not made more palatable by pseudo-scientific ex- 
planations. An old witch has put a curse upon the 
house of Parkinson and follows it up most ener- 
getically by means of hypnotism, poison, tele- 
pathy, blood-drinking orchids (not to mention 
having herself buried alive and a few other 
things). She hounds to their death the squire’s 
wife, Parkinson himself, his brother, and finally 
casts her spells upon the daughter who finally 
escapes because .... well because if she didn’t 
this wouldn’t be a tale of perfect love rewarded. 
All this incredibility wouldn’t matter very much, 
but the characters are not natural; when the 
author attempts a picture of sweet womanhood he 
achieves either a coquette in the mother or a weak- 
ling in the daughter. As for the strange lingo 
they talk, they all talk like a book. Quite remark- 
ably. Even the valet is ‘enamoured’ of the cham- 
bermaid. 


G. M. A. GRUBE 
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SHORT NOTICES 


PELLE THE CONQUEROR, by Martin 
Andersen Nexé (Nelson; pp. 1149; 
$3.50). 

In Germany and Scandinavia Nexé 
is popular for his stirring proletarian 
poems. His title to fame, however, 
will probably rest chiefly on this 
largely autobiographical novel which 
goes far towards explaining his life- 
long interest in and sympathy with 
the poorer classes. Like Pelle, Nex6 
suffered dire poverty in his childhood. 
The fourth child in a family of eleven 
where the father is a stonebreaker and 
the mother has to sell fish and vege- 
tables from a barrow in the streets, 
is likely, if he has any intelligence to 
begin with and any spirit left in him 
as he grows older, to form a lurid 
suspicion that the existing order is 
somehow not all that it might be. 
He may even be sanguine enough to 
hope to improve matters by being a 
radical socialist as Nex6 was for years 
until a visit to Russia, enthusiastically 
described in Mod Dagningen (Towards 
the Dawn), convinced him finally of 
the efficacy of communism. 

The first two parts of the novel, 
describing Pelle’s early years on the 
little island of Bornholm, will prob- 
ably always make the _ strongest 
appeal. The note of vigour and inten- 
sity struck in the first chapter, where 
on a foggy morning the little boat 
bearing immigrant labourers from 
Sweden, among them the boy Pelle 
with Lasse, his father, is awaited with 
tremulous anxiety by the sailor-folk 
and with exasperating indifference by 
the phlegmatic farmers, is sustained 
through scene after scene of vivid 
realism and sparkling energy. At 
Stone Farm the tiny Pelle helps Lasse 
with the chores, uses his sharp wits to 
make up for his lack of strength and 
even saves Lasse’s life when he is 
attacked by a cross bull. He watches 
the farm hands fight desperately with 
knives for the love of Bodil, who was 
so pretty that she could get a kiss 
from the master himself any day she 
liked, and listens all awe and pity to 
the loud, abandoned weeping of the 
mistress all day long. He sees a re- 
fractory farm labourer knocked sense- 
less by a blow on the head from the 
bailiff and learns about the Sow’s 
place for sailors. From these primi- 
tive conditions Pelle escapes to town 
to learn his trade. 

After his apprenticeship is over, 
Pelle leaves Bornholm for Copenhagen 
with high hopes of making his fortune 
in the great city. Finding that the 
competition of machines has ruined his 


trade and that it is impossible to 
make a bare living, he joins the union 
and is soon recognized as one of the 
ablest and most energetic leaders in 
the movement for reform. The account 
of the great lock-out is exciting and 
impressive, but one cannot help feeling 
that Nexé the novelist is too often lost 
in Nexé the propagandist. The de- 
scription of the fantastic old tenement 
called the ‘Ark,’ with its swarms of 
half-starved wrecks of humanity, is 
quite as good as anything in the first 
parts. Nexé6 has_ known these 
wretched people intimately and his 
knowledge of them has strengthened 
his faith in the fundamental goodness 
of human nature. Want and misery 
breed evil: the wonder is that so much 
unselfishness, tenderness, and even 
delicacy of feeling should survive. 

It is impossible in a brief review 
to give any adequate idea of the depth 
and richness of experience to be found 
in this great novel, but I do not think 
that anyone can read it without feel- 
ing that he has lived more intensely 
for a while. 

J. B.C. W. 


Gay AGony, by H. A. Manhood 
(Cape-Nelson; pp. 298; $2.00). 


Those who recall the writhing 
beauty and suppressed passion of this 
young author’s short stories — in a 
volume called Nightseed (1928)—will 
turn with eagerness and expectancy 
to this first novel of his. They will 
not be disappointed. At least they 
will find all the characteristics of his 
previous work—the untidy litter of 
things; the packed and perplexing 
similes, making big objects little and 
little objects big; the genuine, if 
somewhat stifled, emotion. And they 
will find that he can sustain his man- 
ner in a full-length novel just as easily 
as before in a ten-page or twenty- 
page sketch. 

Whether they will come away en- 
tirely satisfied is another matter. A 
clumsy sex-encounter between an in- 
experienced young engineer and his 
country landlady, minutely worked out 
chapter by chapter, is not exactly 
what we are looking for to-day. It is 
much nearer to Jude the Obseure 
than to Lady Chatterley’s Lover; 
again and again both in its wealth of 
rustic detail and its uncouth sophis- 
tications, it suggests, though not in a 
derivative way, a Thomas Hardy 
coming back after two generations 
and starting all over again, franker 
this time than he dared to be before, 
but otherwise untouched by the coter- 
ies of the day. Emotionally it is an 


old-fashioned book. There is no mas- 
tery or philosophy of sex here; these 
people stew and suffer in their sex- 
uality as helplessly as any rude fore- 
fathers of their tiny hamlet. Aldous 
Huxley and D. H. Lawrence might 
never have written. 

An uncomfortable book, not easy to 
read, but certainly not easy to forget. 
What one asks at the close is whether 
it has given its author the loosening- 
up, the release, which it expresses or 
half-expresses in its closing chapters 
and whether his confused but authen- 
tic powers will now be able to assert 
themselves more generously. This is 
an author to watch. 

B. F. 


Stars To-NIGHT. Verses New and 
Old for Boys and Girls, by Sara Teas- 
dale (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
49; $2.00). 


UNDER THE TREE, by Elizabeth Ma- 
dox Roberts (Viking Press—Irwin 
& Gordon; pp. 85; $2.50). 


Something should be done about 
books of verse for children, If the 
psychologists cannot explain why 
adults write them, at least the statis- 
ticians should inform us whether chil- 
dren read them. I confess to doubts 
—but then, it is hard for an adult to 
say what appeals to a child. A cour- 
ageous reviewer would no doubt read 
selections to a few children and see 
what happens. Myself, I do not dare. 
They would certainly emerge from the 
ordeal filled with complexes, perhaps 
even phobias—and then what would 
their parents say? 

So I remain incompetent to pro- 
nounce on Miss Teasdale’s latest col- 
lection. It contains much that is both 
graceful and picturesque, and perhaps 
that is what children want. But a 
suspicion lingers that her description 
of the book as ‘verses for boys and 
girls’ is due to an uncertainty con- 
cerning their appeal to adults rather 
than to confidence in the appreciation 
of a younger audience. I have no 
data on the poetic sentiments of 
female children, but I do not believe 
that boys will be attracted by the 
volume. The normal boy is not inter- 
ested in poems about the stars. In 
childhood he reads Mother Goose; in 
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adolescence he reads Robert W. Ser- 
vice. He may even go on to Scott and 
Byron without creating undue alarm. 
But if he shows signs of absorption 
in delicate fantasies about Orion and 
Arcturus and the Pleiades, the time 
has come to send in a hurry call for 
the nearest psychoanalyst. 

Miss Roberts has reissued a volume 
published some years ago, and now 
enlarged and profusely embellished. 
It is a collection of verses in which 
she pretends to be a happy child of 
three once more. Apparently she 
derives considerable enjoyment from 
the process, and for all I know her 
young readers may also be enter- 
tained. But again I have my doubts. 
The author is hardly convincing in a 
juvenile role, and it is from respect 
for her real talents that I confess to 
a decided preference for her sombre 
but adult prose. It at least has the 


merit of appearing natural. 
E. M. 


Russia TODAY AND TOMORROW, by 
Maurice Dobb (Hogarth Press; pp. 
48; 1/6). 


SovieT UNION YEAR-BooK 1930, by 
Santalov and Segal (Allen & Unwin; 
pp. 670; 7/6). 


Anything that touches on the 
operation of the Russian Five Year 
Plan is ‘news’ today, and both these 
books add their quota of valuable in- 
formation. Mr. Dobb’s pamphlet is, 
in part, an extended footnote to his 
Russian Economic Development. In 
that book he made an estimate of the 
probable rate of progress of Russian 
industry, but ‘Actual results have 
proved me to have been too cautious 
by at least a half.’ His most im- 
portant statement is that ‘the econ- 
omies of rationalization on the basis 
of a socialist planned economy are 
not only greater than the economies 
to be obtained on the basis of in- 
dividualist laissez-faire, but are of 
quite a different order of magnitude.’ 
In this little book Mr. Dobb does not 
confine himself to economics. He also 
gives a very sympathetic account of 
the ‘cultural revolution’ which is tak- 
ing place in the Soviet Republics, The 
Soviet Union Year-Book is growing 
with the years, and this latest edition 
which contains, in addition to other 
new material, a summary of the Five 
Year Plan, is almost too bulky for 
convenient handling. If the authors 
wish to add much to the 1931 edition 
the publishers will be obliged to use 
thinner paper or print it in two 


volumes. This Year-Book is obviously 
written more for the English speak- 
ing business man who is interested in 
Russian Trade than for the objective 
student of statistics, but the ordinary 
reader will find much useful informa- 
tion. Those Canadians who imagine 
that the natives of Russia are all un- 
couth and downtrodden peasants may 
be interested to know that among 
other exports from the U.S.S.R. are 
listed caviar and canned mushrooms, 
carpets and printed linens, glazed 
fruits and marmalade, gramophone 
records and musical instruments. 
J.F. W. 


PuHILipPA, by Anne Douglas Sedge- 
wick (Thomas Allen; pp. 546; $2.00). 
In this novel the conventional 
theme of the triangle has been re- 
newed by the introduction as dom- 
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and with her cruel cleverness she is, 
even as a child, quite terrifying. 
Terrifying above all to her mother. 
The mother wins nothing better than 
an equable pity and a desire to shake 
her into life just as strong as one’s 
desire to spank Philippa. None of the 
characters has the clear brilliance of 
The Little French Girl; a haze of 
sentimentality obscures their out- 
lines. The ending is altogether un- 
satisfactory—the problems ahead are 
more alluring than those behind. 

E. F. 


THE DICKENS ADVERTISER, by Ber- 
nard Darwin (Elkin Mathews & Mar- 
rot—Irwin & Gordon; pp. vii, 208;-. 
7/6). 


I have found that long-sought 
treasure, the model Ph.D. disserta- 
tion. It is a piece of honest research, 
in a non-practical field, involving the 
handling of priceless source docu- 
ments, some of them perhaps tempor- 
arily stolen. It bewails its failure to 
secure some three or four obscure 
references of which no one else ever 
heard. But it has not one single foot- 
note, not one line of caudal biblio- 
graphy. Its humour is not unconscious. 
It is a joyous, profusely illustrated, 
over-grown essay. It has of course 
nothing to do with any university. 

For the lover of Dickens it is in- 
dispensable, as well as for the lover of 
eminent but forgotten Victorians in 
trade. It is, in short, a survey of the 
advertising matter that appeared with 
the monthly instalments of Dickens’ 
novels. Though humorous, it is 
thoroughly conscientious. 

The illustrations are gorgeous. 
There is a beautiful picture of a gen- 
tleman snugly delivered from a per- 
fect deluge of rain by a huge umbrel- 
la, which apparently affords him such 
complete protection that he casts a 
vigorous shadow. There are delight- 
ful reproductions of Seymour plates. 
One Pill advertisement portrays Old 
Parr, engaged in the most astonishing 
occupation of gathering herbs. I have 
long respected the name and have de- 
sired to see his counterfeit, but never 
expected to find it in such a laudable 
but non-convivial connection. 

I cannot forbear mention of the 
Morison-Pills. These cured everything, 
except hydrophobia, and in Nicholas 
Nickleby, in 1838, an advertisement 
mentions this matter. ‘Although the 
Hygeian treatment has yet to boast 
of any cure of Hydrophobia, neverthe- 
less Mr. Morison, the Hygeist, has a 
conviction that it would be successful 


if properly persevered in.’ This busi- 
ness of perseverance was strongly ad- 
vocated, together with insistence upon 
the fact that the more you took of 
them the better you were. A patient 
in Bleak House tells his experience. 
There were two pills in his case, No. 1 
and No. 2. He began in January with 
five of No. 2 a day, increased the dose 
to nine, then alternated with a dozen 
of No. 1 one day and the same number 
of No. 2 the next. Feeling worse in 
May, he increased the dose to sixteen, 
and, when alarming symptoms fol- 
lowed, went up to eighteen, then to 
twenty. He grew worse again, took 
ten more—and suddenly found him- 
self one day completely cured. 

But the best is the poetry of one 
Moses, a tailor, hatter, and hosier of 
the Minories and later Aldgate. One 
specimen must suffice, and that not 
the best. 


If you entertain any respect for 
calves, 

Come to Moses, whose articles ne’er 
rip in halves, 

Come to Moses, who drain not your 
purse to the dregs, 

To Moses, whose Trousers will honour 
THE LEGS. 

J.D.R. 


THE SToRY OF _ CIVILIZATION 
THROUGH THE AGES, by Charles 
Richet. Translated by Fred Rothwell 
(George Allen & Unwin; pp. 115; 
8/6). 


The author of this little work, en- 
titled in the original French Histoire 
universelle des civilisations, is a re- 
tired Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Paris; the translation 
is introduced to English readers by a 
foreword from Sir Oliver Lodge; 
while the purpose of the work is suf- 
ficiently clear from the fact that it was 
first issued as a bulletin of the Con- 
ciliation Internationale, an association 
affiliated to the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace. These facts 
disarm the reviewer. He cannot say, 
‘This is not history, but history with 
a purpose, and superficial history at 
that’—a view, for example, of western 
history which can dismiss as quite 
unprogressive the middle ninth to the 
middle twelfth centuries, those most 
formative years of that most forma- 
tive period, the Middle Ages, and the 
Feudal System, as pure anarchy, 
ignoring the fact that, after what 
had gone before, system of any kind 
was an advance, # superficial. But 
the whole makes interesting reading, 
and with the class of reader for whom 


it is designed, children of approxi- 
mately high school age just beginning 
to take an interest in affairs, it should 
achieve its objects, a mind trained to 
think in terms of peace, not war, and 
an outlook, international and broad as 
the human race itself. For parents 
with children of this age it may be 
recommended as the testament of the 
older generation to the new, of a man 
of science who, knowing war, writes 
with a passionate desire for, and a 
profound faith in, the future of Peace 
and Science—if only the two will go 
hand in hand. 
H. R. 


THE MEANING OF CULTURE, by John 
Cowper Powys (W. W. Norton— 
George J. McLeod; pp. 275; $3.00). 


John Cowper Powys is something 
of a magician. Under the command 
of his wand language is an obedient 
and versatile servant. In the reces- 
ses of his brain, and ever ready to 
come forth at his summons, are a host 
of recollections and impressions—art- 
istic, literary, musical, philosophical. 
And in The Meaning of Culture he 
gives a delightful demonstration of his 
ability to fascinate, almost to hypno- 
tize, his public. Yet, after the artist 
has made all his magic passes, ex- 
hibited the multi-coloured results, and 
made his solemn bow asking for the 
audience’s approval, the reader feels 
that the results are not after all very 
astounding and that Mr. Powys, clever 
though he may be, is only a magician 
and not a profound thinker. 

When I first read the book I was 
impressed. Then I re-read it, to find 
that which I first thought to be 
meat now has the taste of a cream- 
puff. For Mr. Powys has a vague 
formula from which he works; and, 
repeating the formula for literature, 
for music, for art, for religion, for 
philosophy, for life, for anything, he 
builds layer upon layer of foam until 
the substance that might have nour- 
ished is lost to view. The formula, 
though not a new or startling one, is 
nevertheless good. ‘Awareness, aware- 
ness! That is the essence of cultured 
life’. Who will dispute it? He who is 
unaware of the world of things and 
the realm of ideas can never enter the 
ranks of the cultured. But he who 
has an active brain cell in his head is 
already aware of the dangers of un- 
awareness, and the perusal of Mr. 
Powys’ work is not likely to add to 
the sum total of his culture, whatever 
the starting point may be. 

This lack of contributory element, 
however, is not the only fault. The 
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book itself is likely to befog rather 
than to clarify. Generally it advo- 
cates awareness of all things, but at 
times it advocates escape from cer- 
tain things, especially things found in 
the modern world, In his discussion of 
poetry this is especially marked, for 
in his approach to poetry Mr. Powys 
is the super-emotionalist. In discuss- 
ing Dante, for example he advises the 
reader ‘to slide over the historical 
allusions;’ to ‘dodge the theological 
problems;’ to avoid the sadistic re- 
ferences; and then to read certain 
rarer passages over and over again, 
till ‘memorized by love and re- 
petition,’ they ‘come to be like chain- 
armour for our human spirit against 
the insolent intrusions of the vulgar 
present.’ Can it be said that such ad- 
vice includes an awareness of the full- 
ness that is Dante, or even an aware- 
ness of the complications of this world 
in which we live? Moreover, it even 
tries to make literature into an 
escape from life rather than an en- 
nobling interpretation of life. (And 
by life I mean this twentieth century 
existence into which we have been 
thrust.) 

This befogging effect is further 
heightened by the fact that the book 
rather subtly attempts to appeal to 
the vast public mind, while at the 
same time pretending to despise the 
general public and to cry out in sym- 
pathy to the emancipated individual. 
In one breath Mr. Powys calls out for 
all to come to culture, and then de- 
plores the increase of education, for 
‘universal education means a press, a 
pulpit, all pandering to that universal 
taste which is the opposite of all 
taste’. The complications of such con- 
tradictory elements are obvious. 

S. R. 


THE PoEMS OF RICHARD LOVELACE, 
edited by C. H. Wilkinson (Oxford 
Press; pp. Ixxxvii, 358; $5.50). 


This book is based on a two-volume 
edition of The Poems of Richard 
Lovelace, published in 1925. There 
has been no sacrifice of the fine quali- 
ties of format, paper, and type that 
made the earlier edition such a distin- 
guished specimen of the printer’s 
art. The student of seventeenth-cen- 
tury English poetry, unless his con- 
cern with Lovelace is of a very spec- 
ial nature, will find this volume ade- 
quate for his study of that poet. 

The most regrettable omissions 
necessitated by the compression into 
one volume are those of the seven- 
teenth-century musical settings of 


various songs, and all but one of the 
portraits of Lovelace and Lucasta. 
The important features of Aubrey’s 
and Wood’s accounts of Lovelace are 
incorporated in the Introduction. The 
life of Lovelace is perforce sketched 
in very briefly, because of paucity of 
reliable data on his life. Pity, too, 
for he seems to have crowded a good 
deal into life in a day when an ad- 
venturous spirit could find much to 
crowd in, especially if that spirit fol- 
lowed the King, rather than the Par- 
liament. 

There is no call here to speak of 
Lovelace’s place as a poet, since there 
seems no reason to remove him from 
the graceful niche among the minor 
singers which all the years save the 
fifty preceding 1765 have accorded 
him. He has a secure if thin immor- 
tality in two of the most charming 
lyrics of the seventeenth century, ‘To 
Lucasta, Going to the Warres’, and 
‘To Althea, From Prison’. Each of 
these has contributed lines as familiar 
as anything from Shakespeare, lines 
that have passed into proverbial 
English. 

It may savour of uncalled-for 
special pleading, and a perverting of 
the purpose of the volume, to suggest 
that possibly Lovelace and his group 
have a peculiar value for today, in 
the grace and insouciance of the 
gentlemen who willingly left the 
solemn worship of Apollo to the few 
chosen priests, but thought not scorn 
to hang a garland gaily on the altar 
as they rode past on the King’s 
business. 

J.D. R. 


THE BIOLOGY OF CIVILIZATION, by 
C. C. Walker (Macmillans in Can- 
ada; pp. 315; $3.00). 


This book contains a lot of infor- 
mation, badly arranged and presented 
in a dull, undergraduate essay style. 
It attempts to supply a scientific phil- 
osophy of history, but is in reality an 
unsuccessful review of various civiliz- 
ations, including our own Western 
muddle, from the point of view of an 
old-fashioned Darwinian natural selec- 
tionist. In 1858 the work might have 
created a sensation; today it just 
falls flat. The author, according to 
the publishers, is an entomologist; 
hence he treats men as if they were 
bugs or caterpillars. That may be 
goed for their vanity, but it is hardly 
scientific, as the term is understood 
today. One cannot blame Mr. Walker 
for failing in his self-appointed task. 
To write a biology of civilization one 
should at least be an H. G. Wells. 


There is a chapter on war con- 
sidered biologically, which argues that 
war is inevitable and predicts that the 
war of the future will be fought in 
the air. Mr. Walker is an officer in 
the Canadian Air Force. 

H. 8. 


PAGES OF ENGLISH PROSE, 1390- 
1930, selected by Sir Arthur Quiller- 
Couch (Oxford University Press; 
pp. xvi, 134; $1.00). 

‘It has for a long while been fash- 
ionable,’ Q says in a militant preface 
to this anthology ‘to decry “tall 
writing” in serious prose.... 
... distrust or suspicion of “the purple 
patch” has gone along with a gradual 
decline in the value of the art of 
rhetoric.’ Q’s intention was to catch 
the masters of English prose in their 
most solemnly excited moments and, 
collecting seventy-five of these, show 
his erring juniors that their insistence 
upon grey homespun prose was a 
strange mistake. But in fact this is 
not an anthology of purple patches 
but an invaluable collection of the 
finest feats in writing of our greatest 
writers, and a very fair number of 
Q’s selections are ‘penny plain.’ Q’s 
selections from Meredith, Carlyle, and 
Whitman show how traditional his 
taste is, how little he really savours 
the exotic and eccentric, how when 
he says purple he often means no 
more than mauve. But mauve pas- 
sages have their beauties, too. 

E. K. B. 


THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF PLACE 
NAMES IN CANADA, by G. H. Arm- 
strong (Macmillans in Canada; pp. 
vii, 312; $3.00). 

A HANDBOOK OF CANADIAN LITERA- 
TURE, by V. B. Rhodenizer (Graphic 
Publishers, Ltd.; pp. 295; $2.00). 


The reader of Mr. Armstrong’s book 
would be spared some disappointment 
if the title contained a limiting expres- 
sion. As the compiler himself says, 
his book is necessarily representative 
rather than exhaustive. Nevertheless, 
the reader will probably find himself 
as much surprised at the mention of 
obscure little places in his own native 
township as annoyed by the neglect of 
some of his own personal place-name 
problems. A certain amount of histori- 
cal interest attaches to some place 
names derived from personal names: 
the Indian names, the most important 
of which are included in this volume, 
are usually fascinating in themselves: 
and names borrowed from Old Coun- 
try places are in many cases invested 
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with interest by notes on the mother 
places. 

Dr. Rhodenizer’s book will be found 
to have a certain value as a compila- 
tion of useful biographical and histor- 
ical notes concerning the best-known 
Canadian writers. With regard to its 
other aims, to give what a prefatory 
note calls ‘a simple and practical guide 
to the appreciation of literary art, and 
an independent and judicial critical 
evaluation of the work of the authors 
discussed’, one can only remark that 
the book is too much lacking in vital- 
ity to create more than a very languid 
interest in Dr. Rhodenizer’s attempt. 

J.D. R. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
The listing of a book in this column 
does not preclude a more extended 
notica in this or subsequent issues. 


CANADIAN BOOKS 


THE UKRAINIAN CANADIANS, by 
Charles H. Young (Thomas Nelson & 
Sons; pp. xiv, 327; $2.50). 

EIGHTEENTH AND NINETEENTH AN- 
NUAL Reports (The Thunder Bay 
Historical Society; pp. 138). 

Dr. CHEADLE’S JOURNAL OF A TRIP 
Across CANADA, with Introduction 


and Notes by A, G. Doughty and Gus- 
tave Lanctot (Graphic Publishers 
Ltd.; pp. 311; $2.00). 


GENERAL 


INDUSTRIAL BRITAIN, by Albert Wil- 
more (Harrap-Clarke Irwin & Co.; 
pp. 365; $1.50). 

SHAKESPEARE’S PROBLEM COMEDIES, 
by William Witherle Lawrence (Mac- 
millan’s in Canada; pp. ix, 259; 
$3.00). 

SELECTED Poems, by Richard Row- 
ley (Macmillan’s in Canada; pp. vi, 
149; $1.75). 

STUDIES IN EUROPEAN LITERATURE. 
The Taylorian Lectures, Second 
Series, 1920-1930 (Oxford University 
Press; $4.50). 

EvER THE TWAIN, by Lennox Rob- 
inson (Macmillan’s in Canada; pp. 
158; $1.50). 

InpiA, A WARNING, by Lt. Com- 
mander J. M. Kenworthy, M.P. (El- 
kin Mathews & Marrot Ltd.; pp. vii, 
117; 2/6). 

Across AFRICA ON Foot, by R. A. 
Monson (Elkin Mathews & Marrot 
Ltd.; pp. xiv, 386). 

STUDIES IN THE AGE OF GOETHE, 
by Marshall Montgomery, M.A. B. 
Litt. (Oxford University Press; pp. 
121). 


THE NOTEBOOK OF MALTE LAURIDS 
BriGccE, by Rainer Maria Rilke (The 
Hogarth Press; pp. 243; 7/6). 

SUMMARY OF MODERN LANGUAGE 
Reports, by Robert Herndon Fife 
(Macmillan’s in Canada; pp. vii, 261; 
$1.00). 

THe Docs, by Ivan Nazhivin 
(George Allen & Unwin Ltd.; pp. 
831; 7/6). 

SATURDAY NIGHT AT THE GREY- 
HOUND, by John Hampson (The 
Hogarth Press; pp. vii, 241; 7/6). 

THE SENSITIVE ONE, by C. H. B. 
Kitchin (The Hogarth Press; pp. viii, 
180; 6/-). 

THE REALM OF MATTER, by George 
Santayana (Macmillan’s in Canada; 
pp. xiv, 209; $3.65). 


UPSETTING THE APPLE CART 
The Editor, THE CANADIAN FoRUM. 
Sir: 

One always reads Professor Nor- 
wood with interest, and his article in 
your March number on ‘Two Shaw 
Plays’ starts so many hares that you 
will forgive me for following one or 
two of them. 

(1). His severe criticism of The 
Apple Cart is perfectly just if he 
merely wishes to recall us from uncri- 
tical admiration of the Shaw of the 
present to the still more admirable 
Shaw of earlier days; but to be fair, 
should he not have pointed out that 
the gleanings of the grapes of Shaw 
are at least better than any other 
vintage which has been offered to 
Toronto during the winter? (To be 
exact, one should change the meta- 
phor from grapes to apples; but ’twill 
serve). 

(2). Towards the end of his article, 
Professor Norwood propounds the 
doctrine of the Saving Remnant. It 
has the authority of the Hebrew Pro- 
phets and of the author of Rugby 
Chapel, but even if we agree to this 
somewhat orgulous and oligarchic 
view, and rank Professor Norwood 
among ‘the few thousands who will 
soon be moulding, or have begun to 
mould, opinion and social practice’, 
will he not admit it to be a good thing 
that the huge majority of human 
beings who, he tells us, are never 


THe Am AND THE PLAIN MAN, by 
Colonel The Master of Sempill (Elkin 
Mathews & Marrot Ltd.; pp. 134; 
3/6). 

Boners, by Those Who Pulled Them 
(The Viking Press; pp. viii, 102; 
$1.00). 

THE WORLD OuR NEIGHBOR, by Ver- 
non Bartlett (Elkin Mathews & Mar- 
rot Ltd.; pp. ix, 240; 6/-). 

THE AUSTRALIAN BANKING AND 
CrepDIT System, by A. L. Gordon Mac- 
kay (P. S. King & Son Ltd.; pp. ix, 
255; 12/6). 

SYMPATHETIC TO BARE FExET, by 
Jonathan Leonard (The Viking Press; 
pp. 243; $2.50). 

DYNAMITE, by Louis Adamic (The 
Viking Press; pp. x, 452; $3.50). 


really convinced of anything, may at 
least, by their admiration of such 
plays as The Apple Cart be induced 
to ‘cease persecution.’ Surely he will 
not assume so absolutely the role of 
the Prophet—and of the highbrow— 
as to say that the only theatre-goers 
who count are the few elect thous- 
ands like ourselves, and that it doesn’t 
matter in the least what you give to 
the others, 

(3). The natural meaning of his 
paragraph about the teaching of 
Major Barbara is that we should 
cease forthwith all struggle for the 
abolition or even amelioration of 
poverty, because only the poor are 
capable of rising to ‘any enterprise 
worth serious devotion.’ Does he 
really consider poverty and unselfish- 
ness to be so absolutely synonymous? 
I do not wish to lead him away from 
dramatic criticism to an economic 
discussion, but is he really planning 
a Utopia in which everlasting unself- 
ishness is secured by everlasting 
misery? He is ‘so cunning of fence’ 
that in your next issue he will doubt- 
less prove to the meanest intelligence 
that I have misunderstood him. May 
I hope that my question will at least 
draw a reply from him, for Professor 
Norwood is like Shaw; even when one 
disagrees with him, one realizes that 
he is on a higher level than most of 
his contemporaries. 

Yours, etc., 
W. L. GRANT 
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GOETHE AND MR. BABBITT 


The Editor, THE CANADIAN FoRUM: 
Sir, 

In my ‘Open Letter to Profes- 
sor Irving Babbitt,’ published in your 
January issue, I took the learned man 
to task for omitting the name of 
Goethe in his Toronto lectures on 
‘Wordsworth and Modern Poetry.’ The 
joint protest of Mr. J. S. Will and Mr. 
A. F. B. Clark which this aroused in 
your columns convinces me that I did 
not make my point clear and that to 
this extent I stopped too soon. It was 
not my intention to imply ignorance 
on Mr. Babbitt’s part, though, as Mr. 
Clark tells me, this implication might 
be taken. My impression was that in 
the hurry and scurry of lecturing— 
why the prominent scholars who come 
to Canada to lecture do not always 
give us their considered best is another 
question—Mr. Babbitt simply forgot 
him. And I maintain that if he had 
ever, as I put it, ‘faced the problem’ 
of Goethe this oversight would have 
been impossible. It is an old griev- 
ance of mine that neither Mr. Babbitt 
nor his Humanist followers have dealt 
adequately with him and I have yet 
to see that this grievance is un- 
founded. 


But, lest any should suspect me of 
overstressing a personal point of view 
and dragging in an irrelevant ques- 
tion, let me first say a word as to 
Goethe’s claim on our and the Hu- 


manists’ attention. It would, I think, 
be a matter of almost universal agree- 
ment among students of literature 
that if there is any poet or moralist 
in the modern era who can claim to 
rank with the great masters of the 
past it is Goethe. It may be that the 
claim is not secured and that there 
are many today—especially in Eng- 
lish-speaking countries — who would 
dispute it. Yet the fact remains that 
the claim is made for Goethe and for 
no one else, and not by Germans alone, 
some of whom have been his bitterest 
opponents, but by thoughtful minds 
in many lands. All other candidates 
have been ruled out on one score or 
another. Kant we find too inflexible, 
Wordsworth too rural, Schopenhauer 
too desperate, Ibsen too tight, Carlyle 
too noisy, Tolstoi too fanatical, Emer- 
son too derivative, Nietzsche too 
hectic, Whitman too woolly. There is 
only Goethe against whom none of 
these charges can be levelled and 
whose ability to see life steadily and 
see it whole has yet to be disproved. 
And we can say this too of him that 
his flexible and essentially undogmatic 
outlook makes him a genuine modern 


and virtually a'contemporary. This 
being so—I believe I have put the case 
of Goethe impersonally—nothing could 
be more incumbent on Mr. Babbitt, 
in his general indictment of the liter- 
ary movement which Rousseau inaug- 
urated and to which Goethe belongs, 
than to reckon with Goethe as thor- 
oughly as possible and to let us see 
exactly where he stands in. relation 
to him. Can we be Humanists of Mr. 
Babbitt’s school and followers of 
Goethe as well, or must we choose? 
In my opinion this is a vital question. 

Mr. Babbitt gives me no clear 
answer to it. True, as Mr. Clark 
reminds me, he quotes Goethe fre- 
quently — eighty-six times, it would 
appear, in his main writings — and 
usually with approval, yet it will be 
agreed that in such matters the 
numerical count is nothing and the 
interpretation everything. Frankly, 
the Goethe whom I find in Mr. Bab- 
bitt’s writings is one whom I scarcely 
recognize. Nay more. The picture of 
Goethe in The Masters of Modern 
French Criticism to which my atten- 
tion is expressly drawn is one which 
I believe no student of Goethe will 
accept. Comparing Goethe with Aris- 
totle and Plato Mr. Babbitt writes, 
‘For no one, I presume, would deny 
that Goethe is in his general temper 
far more Aristotelian than Platonic.’ 
All one can do here is to echo Lessing 
and say ‘I am this “no one,” I deny 
it.’ Goethe, I would think, is as surely 
Platonic in his inner mind as he is 
Aristotelian on the surface. So much 
so that the definition of him as a 
‘nature Platonist,’ if inadequate, is as 
apt a definition as it is possible to 
make in two words. Again, Mr. Bab- 
bitt says, ‘But though Aristotle is less 
pre-occupied with the highest unity 
than Plato I believe that he is more 
pre-occupied with it than Goethe.’ Not 
content to wrench Goethe away from 
Plato and towards Aristotle he 
bundles him to the yonder side of 
Aristotle as a sort of scattered poly- 
historian and super-professor, the 
very type of human being which 
Goethe disliked. Can this be the 
same man of whom Georg Simmel, a 
profound interpreter of Goethe, says 
‘For him more than for anyone we 
know of—not excepting Spinoza—the 
mysterious unity of things, which 
philosophy has fumbled with from the 
beginning, seems to have constituted 
the very essence and meaning of life’; 
and again ‘Whoever fails to find in 
and behind Goethe the poet, Goethe 
the scientist, Goethe the amorist, 
Goethe the moralist, that sense of the 


Universal which is not derived from 
the sense of the Many but from the 
sense of the One—for him Goethe has 
failed to do what only Goethe is cap- 
able of doing’? 

This does not prove that Mr. Bab- 
bitt is wrong. But it pits a great 
authority against him and there is no 
doubt in my mind how the general 
verdict would go. But notice how 
Mr. Babbitt’s reading of Goethe serves 
his purpose. Having satisfied him- 
self that there is not one Goethe but 
many Goethes, he can pick and choose, 
And he tells us himself that he 
chooses ‘not the romantic or scientific 
Goethe . . . but the humanistic Goethe’ 
and now, having begged the question, 
it is all plain sailing for him. The 
proverb says that you cannot have 
your cake and eat it and this may 
hold good in the kitchen, but if the 
cake happens to be a poet you cannot 
have your cake until you eat it. This, 
in my opinion, is what Mr. Babbitt 
has tried to do with Goethe. Nowhere 
in his pages can I find any hint of 
Goethe’s central thought. ll I find 
is an early Goethe who was a Rous- 
seauist and a late Goethe who was a 
Humanist—a sort of Dr. Johnson or 
Sainte-Beuve, I gather. The mature 
philosophy of Goethe, his working-out 
as poet and thinker of the relation 
between mind and nature, might never 
have existed. Yet he gave his life 
to it and it is Mr. Babbitt’s problem 
too. When Mr. Babbitt discusses 
Wordsworth or Schelling or Novalis 
he tackles them on their nature phil- 
osophy. When he discusses Goethe 
he leaves his nature philosophy out or 
at most nibbles the edge of it. It is 
all very comfortable. He jogs along 
with Goethe, quoting him where con- 
venient, reproving him where neces- 
sary—e.g. for falling in love so many 
times, which is, of course, unbecom- 
ingly Rousseauistic in a super-pro- 
fessor—convincing his students, per- 
haps, that he is dealing with Goethe, 
yet never once coming to grips with 
him on the main issue. 

There is nothing for it but to 
answer the question for oneself. Since 
Mr. Babbitt’s attitude to Goethe is so 
equivocal, we have to ask what would 
be Goethe’s attitude to Mr. Babbitt. 
Here I am sure of the answer. Goethe 
would reject him. The main purpose 
of Mr. Babbitt, as I understand him, 
is to re-affirm the distinction between 
the two laws—‘discrete, not recon- 
ciled’, be it noted—the ‘law for man’ 
and the ‘law for thing’; the main 
purpose of Goethe is to merge them 
in one. Not, of course, in Words- 
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worth’s way or in any other ways 
which Mr. Babbitt censures, but in 
his own way about which Mr. Babbitt 
tells us nothing. I suspect that he is 
so wedded to his anti-Rousseauism, so 
much at the mercy of his own polemic, 
that he does not recognize what a 
stumbling-block Goethe is. For here 
is a poet and thinker who does exactly 
what Mr. Babbitt condemns and who 
arrives—this is his little miracle—at 
exactly what Mr. Babbitt wants. The 
poise and the wisdom which Mr. Bab- 
bitt tells us we must seek outside 
nature Goethe shows that we can find 
in nature. Mr. Babbitt says we must 
turn our backs on the Rousseau im- 
pulse, Goethe allows us to stay with it 
and mature it. Here the clash is 
absolute. And note the deeper im- 
plications. Mr. Babbitt, following 
Emerson and others, exalts the mind 
above nature in an out-and-out dual- 
ism which entirely contents him; 
Goethe shrinks from this dualism as 
from the plague. ‘The fundamental 
and irreconcilable differentiation in 
value between our senses and our 
reason’, says Simmel, ‘must have been 
altogther repugnant (ein Horror) to 
him’. When Mr. Will discovers ‘essen- 
tial oppositions’ in Goethe ‘between 
the realm of nature and the realm of 
the spirit’ he destroys Goethe. He is 
making outright the very mistake 
which I suspect Mr. Babbitt of 
making. 

I have no desire to urge Mr. Bab- 
bitt or anyone to turn round and 
hero-worship Goethe. That is not what 
Goethe calls for. What I wish to urge 
is that Mr. Babbitt should reject him, 
because this, I think, is what he 
would have to do if, instead of wast- 
ing his substance pedantically on 
Laotse and remote people who can 
never be satisfactorily brought to bear 
on the Western world, he would get 
back to his muttons—I mean the 
thought of Modern Europe—and 
probe this leading personality more 
deeply. This would clear the ground 
and there would be less confusion. 
Nothing could be more confusing than 
to read on one page of Mr. Norman 
Foerster’s Preface to Humanism and 
America that Goethe is one of the 
Humanists and on another that ‘all [of 
the contributors to this volume, in- 
cluding Mr. Babbitt] perceive that a 
naturistic humanism is finally a para- 
dox’, for — unless that horrid word 
‘naturistic’ has some occult meaning 
which I miss—this simply rules 
Goethe out again. There is no human- 
ism in Goethe that is not a nature 
humanism. 


The only member of the group—I 
have often wondered why with his 
greater clarity of mind he associates 
himself with it—who sees or feels 
neatly on this issue is Mr. T. S. Eliot 
who frankly confesses that he cannot 
‘enjoy’ Goethe. This is a remark 


which I welcome—not with the gleeful 

irony of an opponent, but with the 

gratitude of one who is presented with 

a lighted lantern in a dense fog. 
Yours, etc., 


BARKER FAIRLEY 





STAGE and 
SCREEN & 











KINGSTON 


HEN it became known a year 
ago that the onlytheatre in 
Kingston was to be permanently 
closed, the feeling of regret was so 
strong and so wide-spread that any 
one would have thought that the 
people of Kingston were enthusiastic 
and consistent theatre-goers. The box 
office told a different story. It is true 
that in two consecutive seasons The 
Stratford-on-Avon Memorial Players 
had good houses for three nights; the 
Maurice Colbourne company had a 
moderate attendance; while Saint 
Joan with Julia Arthur packed the 
house almost as full as did Bringing 
Up Father! But other excellent Eng- 
lish companies met with humiliating 
lack of support. However it is one 
thing to choose to go seldom to the 
theatre, and another to have no 
choice. Hence the wide-spread regret, 
not strong enough to save the situa- 
tion, but a very real help to the 
enthusiastic amateurs who have kept 
the Opera House open during this 
difficult year. 

It is due to The Faculty Players of 
Queen’s University that for years 
there has been, in fact if not in name, 
a little theatre movement in Kingston. 
Their performances and readings, 
public and private, have stimulated an 
interest in acting that extended 
beyond the University and permeated 
the community, with the result that 
two years ago The Drama Group was 
formed as part of The Kingston Art 
and Music Club. This Drama Group 
so grew and prospered that by the 
end of last season it had outgrown 
the only hall available. The Group 
needed a home; Kingston was lament- 
ing the loss of its theatre. The Amer- 
ican Consul, Mr. G. G. Fuller, at that 
time Convener of the Drama Group, 
saw an opportunity to serve his Group 
and the city by taking over the Grand 
Opera House. 

At first he received very little sup- 


port, but by the autumn much water 
had flowed under various bridges and 
the situation had changed. The 
articles in Saturday Night had stirred 
up a strong feeling against The Fam- 
ous Players, for their action in clos- 
ing the theatres; and had awakened 
throughout Canada a general interest 
in the fate of the stage. It became 
evident that the theatres could not 
remain closed indefinitely. So The 
Famous Players became very accom- 
modating. They cut the rent very 
low, and assumed the taxes and most 
of the insurance. At iong last Mr. 
Fuller was able to show that the 
Drama Group had more than a rea- 
sonable hope of meeting the financial 
obligations; while to make assurance 
doubly sure a number of those inter- 
ested guaranteed nearly $2,000. One 
last objection arose in a clause in the 
lease, which bound the Group not to 
allow the theatre to be used by any 
road company. But after discussion 
it was decided that no road company 
could be engaged at so late a date; 
and that eventually the cause of such 
companies would be served by keeping 
the Opera House open. And the agree- 
ment was signed. 

The Drama Group had the theatre 
for the season—November Ist to May 
31st—and the question of meeting 
expenses had to be grappled with. A 
helpful source of income was found 
in renting the theatre to other ama- 
teur organizations, but the main de- 
pendance of the Drama Group is on 
itself, Under the able and very ener- 
getic management of Mrs. James Mil- 
ler, herself an admirable actress, the 
club has produced with striking suc- 
cess the following plays:—Hay Fever, 
Coward; The Piper, Peabody; Alad- 
din, pantomime; Tons of Money, 
Evans & Valentine; The Thirteenth 
Chair, Bayard Villier; and a bill of 
one-act plays. This programme, given 
in the Opera House, represents a total 
of about fifteen performances; in 
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addition there have been fortnightly 
plays and readings in the Club Rooms. 

The whole work of production has 
been undertaken by members of the 
club, which has proved itself a true 
Community Theatre in the enthusiasm 
with which even the humblest tasks 
have been assumed and completed. 
Even the heavy castes of The Piper 
and Aladdin were dressed and made 
up without calling in outside assist- 
ance. 

It is unwise to count chickens 
before they are hatched. But at the 
present time it seems almost certain 
that the Drama Group will meet all 
their financial obligations. If they do 
the venture will have proved an all- 
round success. The properly equipped 
stage has so helped and stimulated 
the players that the whole level of 
amateur acting has been raised. The 
audiences, as representative of all 
classes as the Group itself—have 
steadily grown; and there are more 
people in Kingston interested in the 
stage than ever before. And many 
are asking themselves: What will 
happen when the Group give up the 
Opera House at the end of May? Will 
the theatre again be open to travel- 
ling companies? And where will the 


Drama Group find for itself a fitting 
home? 


Mary C. RITCHIE 


HART HOUSE THEATRE 


HE fifth production of the winter 

season, Hans Chlumberg’s Out 
of the Blue in the English version 
of Michael Orme, was in many 
ways a more interesting and satisfac- 
tory adventure than any of the plays 
billed at this theatre since Dr. Knock. 
A diet of Ibsen and Shaw and Milne 
with Shakespeare to look forward to 
is wholesome and sustaining but a 
littla lacking in that imaginative dar- 
ing that one has the right to expect 
from a modern little theatre admir- 
ably equipped from the mechanical 
point of view. 

Out of the Blue, however, is as ex- 
perimental as one could wish. That 
gulf between audience and players is 
seemingly banished. Theatre-goers 
sidle up onto the stage at the pro- 
ducers’ summons and proceed to prove 
the author’s whimsical theory that 
any three or four members of an 
audience contain between themselves 
enough dramatic possibilities to keep 
the house amused for a couple of 
hours. There are amusing bits of 
novel technique; a stage entirely bare 
of scenery at the first curtain, cross- 


sections of back-stage panic with the 
stage-hands setting up the flats and, 
every now and then, deliberate lapses 
into amateurishness which are part 
of the spirit of the play. 

It is all very refreshing for a 
change and a break-away from the 
stilted convention of the ‘fourth wall’, 
but it is not in any sense of the word 
a new departure. Pirandello has done 
this sort of thing before Chlumberg, 
and Evreinoff before Pirandello. Also 
of these three in inverse chronological 
order Chlumberg is easily the weak- 
est and the slightest. He contributes 
only technique and a little airy dra- 
matic ‘art moderne’. His fairly 
lengthy play within a play is the most 
banal of triangular situations. Now 
when Pirandello or Evreinoff chose to 
tamper with the eternal verities of 
time, space, and the gospel according 
to Pinero, it is not merely with the 
intention of being smart and up-to- 
date. When the experimental tech- 
nique is stripped away there is gen- 
erally something solid left to bite on; 
in fact, technique and ultimate con- 
tent form a whole. 

The point is, if Hart House wants 
to interpret the modern theatre to 
Canadian audiences,—and it should 
want to,—why not good modern 
theatre instead of only so-so modern 
theatre? Has Pirandello ever been 
played in Toronto and if not why 
not? 

F, H. W. 


THREE THRILLERS 


EsB-TIDE, by Robert Lambert; IN 
THE TUNNEL, by Roy Jordan; CREpI- 
ToRS, by Leonard J. Hines. One-act 
plays in The Year Book Press Series 
of Plays, H. F. W. Deane & Sons, 31 
Museum Street, London, W.C. 1. 

HE output of one-act plays has 

been greatly augmented in Eng- 
land, as elsewhere, by the Little 
Theatre activity of the past decade, 
but so far only the better-known 
authors have had much of a show in 
Canada. The Year Book Press Series 
of Plays offers, among others that 
smack of French’s catalogue a gen- 
eration ago, an occasional short play 
of close-knit plot and true-to-life dia- 
logue. Here is a trio that will give a 
fine chance to directors and players 
who want to try their hands on well 
constructed Grand Guignol stuff. 

Ebb-Tide, by Robert Lambert, is a 
story of suspense and terror in the 
members of a party on a yacht, one of 
whom,—no one knows which—is be- 
lieved to have swallowed a drug that 
produces temporary homicidal mania. 


The name of the play is derived from 
the fact that the yacht is stuck on a 
mud bank at low tide. There are 
seven parts (four men) well charac- 
terized, and the dialogue is swift and 
natural. 

In the Tunnel, by Roy Jordan, is 
again a plot woven of impending dis- 
aster, which in this case actually hap- 
pens. The set shows three compart- 
ments of a railway carriage halted in 
the Channel Tunnel. All concerned, 
namely 4 males and 4 females, die of 
fumes; if they had lived two minutes 
longer they would have been drowned, 
because the tunnel has sprung a leak. 
The play is better than it sounds. 
Lighting is a problem, but the text 
offers practical suggestions; in fact 
the whole series is well edited from 
the producer’s point of view. 

Creditors, by Leonard J. Hines, is 
a trifle cheerier in tone. Martin Bent- 
ley is about to end his business wor- 
ries with a pistol; as he thinks over 
his life the figures of his memory 
take shape and play with him, a 
series of short bits from the past; 
they are his headmaster, his father, 
his wife, and an officer friend in 
Flanders. In the last scene he shoots 
a trench rat and the shock restores 
his balance. Creditors reads as 
though it would play well. 

The plays are well printed and the 
format practical for rehearsals, 
though a wider margin for the play- 
er’s notes would help; the very full 
stage directions could probably be 
followed without much adaptation. 
These one-acters are not the material 
for high-brow theatres, but will make 
excellent playing stuff for those who 
like plays to have plots. The price is 
one shilling and there is a royalty. 

R. K. H. 


CLARITY OF SPEECH 

SPEECH AND MOVEMENT ON THE 
Stace, by Kate Emil-Behnke (Oxford 
University Press; pp. 196; $2.25). 

N these days when Hollywood is 

concerned about audibilizing the 
American voice and radio announc- 
cers are being sent to pronunciation 
school, there is peculiar interest in a 
book that deals with the problems of 
speech on the English stage. Miss 
Emil-Behnke, daughter of a famous 
maker of voices and legatee of her 
father’s skill and practice, sets out 
from the postulate that English 
speech has largely lost its pristine 
clarity, and seeks to find the reason 
and the remedy. As a maker of 
books this author is an amateur, there 
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is too great a measure of citation, 
and the compiler’s scissors flash at 
times too obviously; but the material 
rarely fails to interest the amateur 
of stage plays, and occasional chap- 
ters are a real contribution to the 
study of contemporary manners and 
the present-day theatre. Miss Emil- 
Behnke advances, for instance, the 
suggestion that modern speech in 
England, which she qualifies as ‘clip- 
ped, choked, abrupt’ is the result of 
youth’s emancipation from authority 
during the war and its attempt to 
create a mask of impassivity; and 
supports the theory by quoting a re- 
mark overheard in the stalls ‘The 
leading man is difficult to hear. I 
think it is because he tries to speak 
like a gentleman’. 

There is a mass of intelligent and 
informed comment on the _ speech 
habits of famous actors, dead and liv- 
ing, and the reader can read as dilet- 
tantily as he will with the aid of an 
index. Clemence Dane writes an ap- 
preciative foreword in which she des- 
cribes the book as a discussion of the 
theatre from the point of view of a 
tool-maker, the tool being the human 
voice. Amateur players and their 
directors will find it worth their time; 
whether they will want to buy it de- 
pends on the value they attach to a 
dollar. 

R. K. H. 


MAKING PLAYS 


PLAY-MAKING AND Ptays. The dra- 
matic impulse and its educative use 
in the elementary and _ secondary 
school; by John Merrill and Martha 
Fleming (Macmillan’s in Canada; pp. 
xix, 579; $2.60). 

HIS book is in its simplest terms 

an invaluable handbook for the 
teacher who finds himself obliged to 
produce the school play; it tells him 
where to look for his material and 
how to work with it when it is assem- 
bled. But that is only one aspect of 
the case: Play-making and Plays is 
an important document in the liter- 
ature of language pedagogy; it sets 
out to show how dramatic expression 
may be used to free language from 
the bonds of gerund-grinding and 
present it as a living art rather than 
a logical mechanism. 

There are chapters on the drama- 
tization of fictional material, on the 
simple presentation of Shakespeare, 
on folk plays; the usual discussion 
of technicalities is pleasingly con- 
densed, presumably because the school 
dramatic people are beginning to 
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know their business; nearly two hun- 
dred pages are given to short plays 
and scenes suitable for various stages 
of school age, and there is an excel- 
lent bibliography of 150 pages, cover- 
ing play-lists and theatre books to 
the end of 1929. The last feature 
alone makes the book worth buying. 
No one concerned with school drama- 
tics should be without it. 
R. K. H. 


DICKENS DRAMATIZED 


ETWEEN the novel and the 
drama there is a great gulf 
fixed, and the difficulty of suc- 
cessfully dramatizing a novel was 
shown by the Dickens Fellowship, 
Toronto, production of Great Expec- 
tations, at the Margaret Eaton 
Theatre. The succession of short 
scenes tended to spoil the sense of 
continuity, and though as a represen- 
tation of the novel the production was 
interesting, as a play it left much to 
be desired. The individual characters 
were on the whole well portrayed, but 
there was a lack of cohesion, of pull- 
ing together, which may be accounted 
for in some measure by the fragmen- 
tary structure of the play, and partly 
by distinct weakness in stage man- 
agement. The first and last sets were 
excellent, the final silhouette being a 
most happy idea. Last year’s effort 
by this famous troupe was infinitely 

better. 

E. M. 


NOTES 


RANTFORD, Ont. — The Drama 
League Players had a successful 
production of Ian Hay’s Happy- 
go-lucky, under the auspices of the 
local Rotary Club. The League is 
making great progress in acting and 


staging, and uses its monthly club 
meetings for the development of new 
talent. Lectures on theatre topics are 
given at the same meetings, and twice 
a year there is a public play. 

* * a 


MONTREAL.—The Montreal Re- 
pertory Theatre, Inc., is, very appro- 
priately, bilingual. The February 
programme consisted of Amiel and 
Obey’s La Souriante Madame Beudet; 
an illuminating analysis of the play, 
in the February number of the club’s 
periodical, The Cue, by Adjutor 
Savard, makes us regret that we have 
no report of the performance. 

* * * 


TORONTO. — The Experimental 
Group recently formed as a sort of 
nursery for the Hart House Players, 
gave an invitation evening, the notable 
feature of which was an admirable 
performance of the famous and 
pathetic Lonesomelike. The Aria da 
Capo, the other headliner, did not 
quite achieve the grace and delicacy 
of speech and movement necessary for 
that sort of fantasy. Some humorous 
and satirical turns were put across 
with energy and great skill. 


* * bd 


Shakespeare in the Schools. Hart 
House and the University of Toronto 
Extension have combined to send out. 
a really first-class troupe in Twelfth 
Night. Mrs. Dora Mavor Moore 
directs, and the company includes 
some of Toronto’s best amateurs: A. 
J. Rostance’s Malvolio, James An- 
nand’s Sir Toby, and Randolph 
Crowe’s Feste do not suffer by com- 
parison with these roles in the Strat- 
ford company. The play is being pro- 
duced in schools within a fifty mile 
radius. 
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FRENCH 


NOVELISTS 
From the Revolution to Proust 


by 
Frederick C. Green 


Just 
Published 


“To anyone with the faintest real 
interest in the French Novel, Mr. 
Green will prove an 
guide.”—Osbert Burdett. 

“Sanity and balance a genuine but 
never facile enthusiasm and clearly 
articulated knowledge, are the out- 


standing 
but authoritative study.” 
Statesman and Nation. 





FLESH 

AND BLOOD 
by 

John Brophy 


The plot of a “thriller” is here the 

medium for a profound and moving 

revelation of character. “An <= 

a and lovely novel.” — 
Riordan. 





SOMEBODY 
MUST 

by 

Guy N. Pocock 


A study of a family in adversity. 
Somebody must look after it when 
the father with a wife and four 
children loses his money, etc. “It 
is good entertainment of a kind 
which is not too common in these 
psychological days.”——-Sunday Times. 





MODERN 
GERMANIES 


by 
Cicely Hamilton 


A well-known writer’s analysis of 
some of the new forces that are 
moulding the German people. Miss 
Hamilton frankly discussed such 
subjects as the Youth Movement, 
the cult of the nude, the new style 
of architecture, the attitude of the 
ordinary German toward ourselves 
and many other very interesting 
topics. 





Music in the 
17th and 18th 
Centuries 
by Leo Smith 


Musical 
Research 


Mr. Smith has combined straight- 
forward data with the more read- 
able parts of musical history—the 
evolution of the art-forms of the 
period, changes in style, and views 
of the composers by their contem- 
poraries. 





ONE LOOKS 
AT RUSSIA 


by 
Henri Barbusse 


Topography 


The author presents a vivid and at 
the same time an extremely well- 
informed picture of Soviet Russia 
to-day. He writes as an avowed 
sympathiser with the Soviet regime, 
but also with the utmost respect 
for scientific truth. He studies 
especially the working of the seven 
hour day, proletarian literature and 
Soviet films. 





THE 
FORESTER’S 


WIFE 
by M. R. Adamson 


A ‘novel in poetry.” “I read from 
beginning to end, unaware of time, 
rapt and_ breathless.” — British 
Weekly. It is a story of child- 
murder and of the dreadful suffer- 
ings endured by a woman more 
sinned against than sinning, and 
broken on the rack of the ruthless 
justice and cruel superstition of the 


Price 


$1.75 


age. A 


story. 
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